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In no month of the year, are the poetry 
and prose of farm life more mingled, than in 
the present. Earth, air, and sky, are full of in- 
spiration. Each element seems striving to ex- 
press the joyous fullness of life which Spring 
only awakened. The fervid glances of the sun 
are answered by blushing fields of beauty upon 
the earth. The morning and evening clouds 
seem to vie with the plains beneath in producing 
exquisite scenes. for the eye of the artist. Light- 
footed zephyrs dance along the plains, their 
tresses laden with perfumes showered from or- 
chard and forest. Joyous notes echo from tlie 
flocks and herds upon the hillside, and a per- 
petual chorus of song from the blissful birds 
reminds the hearer of heavenly symphonies. 
It is a striking fact that in nature the period 
of the greatest activity is accompanied with the 
highest display of beauty. When her most im- 
portant works are to be executed, her servants 
don their holiday attire. Those gorgeous 
clouds are her industrious water-carriers; the 
refreshing breezes that sweep across the fields, 
convey nutriment to the myriads of leaves that 
the genial sun has called forth; and these, so ra- 
diant in their livery of green, are each rapidly 
elaborating the nourishment that shall add to 
the parent growth. The bees that so gaily hum 
from flower to flower, are not only gathering 
provision for their own sustenance, but dis- 
tributing the pollen by which the flowers are 
to be fertilized, and without which, in large 
measure, their beauty would be fruitless. The 
birds, in addition to filling the air with sweet 
sounds, are, with watchful eyes, guarding the 
fields from depredations which no human scru- 
tiny or skill could avert. On every tree, shrub, 
and flower, voracious insects are preying, that 
the superabundance of vegetation may not it- 
self become noxious; but, unchecked by the 
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birds, these otherwise useful little creatures be- 
come a most intolerable pest. Thus, in every 
field, labor and the signs of rejoicing go hand 
in hand. Surely this is the visible testimony of 
the Creator to His estimate of labor; it is His 
proclamation of the design that happiness shall 
be found, not in passive reception of outward 
appliances, but in the active use of the faculties 
He has bestowed. Surely as we rise in the scale 
of being, the enjoyments of toil should be 
hightened. If the birds sing while laboriously 
gathering food for their young, shall not man 
be joyful while pursuing his nobler avocations ? 
But the picture has its prosaic background. It 
is delightful to sing of pleasant fields, but not 
so enlivening to hoe corn. The flowers are 
charming to look upon, but the cultivator finds 
little delight in them when, on the thistle and 
the daisy, they require vigorous work for their 
extirpation. Much of pleasure will be found 
in the poetry of the month, and the more its 
perception is cultivated, the more may the hus- 
bandman be cheered in his toil; but he finds 
that stern purpose is needed to hold him to the 
heavy task of field labor. He may be en- 
couraged by the thought that his work now is 
only preparatory. His time of joy will come 
when the fields shall have been despdiled of 
beauty, the birds ceased their song, and the 
winds only sigh over the ended harvest. He 
should also be nerved to patient endurance by 
the knowledge that his end is higher than 
merely to change the form of outward things. 
By industry and its accompanying virtues he is 
working out a character whose development 
but commences here. He is sowing seeds that 
are to spring up, and blossom, and bear peren- 
nial fruit in a land that knows no Winter, 
where activity and enjoyment are co-eternal. 


Work for the Farm, Household, etc. 


The labors of this month will in large measure 
decide as to the excellence of the great staples, 
corn, potatoes, and other hoed crops. If the 
weeds be kept in check, and the soil mellow, a 
favorable season will do the remainder. With- 
out good tillage, it is vain to expect more than 
a light crop, however propitious the weather 
may be. Thorough cultivation will go far to 
make up for what may be lacking in weath- 
er, and also in the richness of soil. A good 
hoeing is equivalent in its effects to no small 
amount of manure. As far as practicable sub- 
stitute horse power for hand labor. A good 
cultivating instrument will save one or more 
hired hands, and thus more than pay for it- 
self in these times of scarcity of men. 

Barns and Sheds will soon be needed for hay 
and grain crops. Clear out all rubbish, have 
floors and scaffold-poles in order, and every- 
thing in readiness before the pressing work of 
haying and harvesting commences. Much la- 
bor may be saved by properly grading the 
grounds in front of the entrances where loads 
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are to be drawn in, We have seen a large hay 
crop taken in where each load must be jerked 
over a rise of several inches at the door-sill. 
Where large quantities of hay are to be stored, 
it is well to provide board tubes with holes 
pierced in the sides, to be set upright in the 
mows, to secure good ventilation. 


Barn-yards.—Cattle-droppings deposited dur- 
ing the Summer should not be allowed to dry 
out and partially waste. Cover the ground 
with muck, and plow it over once a month, or 
oftener, to incorporate it with the manure. 
Now while the yards are nearly empty, arrange 
for draitiing. Convey wash from the manure to 
adjoining fields, where it should be spread 
by small channels, to prevent too rank growth: 


Beans.—Plant where corn has failed, and in 
orchards needing tillage. Read article on p. 177. 

Bees.—This is an important month with them. 
For full directions, see “Apiary” on page 164. 

Beets,—Sow mangel-wurzel and sugar va- 
rieties for feeding next Winter, if not already 
done. Read “Try a Few Roots,” on page 177. 

Butter made this month is usually considered 
the best produced during the year. Pasture is 
fresh and abundant, cows have regained their 
strength, and with right management every- 
thing is favorable to an abundant flow of rich 
milk. A little painstaking in the dairy will 
make a large difference in the cash returns. 
For large dairying a building devoted to the 
purpose is indispensable. It will greatly fa- 
cilitate operations to have spring water in or 
near the premises. The temperature of the 
milk and cream should be kept uniform at 
about 55°. Observe the utmost cleanliness in 
every department, Vessels for milk or eream 
should be scalded immediately after use, 
thoroughly dried, and well aired. Keep tin 
utensils bright; they are preferable to wood, 
for receiving milk. See “Which are the Best 
Milk-Pans?” on page 181. New tubs should be 
scalded with buttermilk before using, to re- 
move the taste of the wood. Have all vessels 
for packing and marketing neatly painted, or 
scoured bright, and plainly marked with the 
owner’s name. Butter made this month may, 
with proper care, be kept until Winter, when 
much better prices can be realized. See p. 181. 

Cabbages for late crops may be planted out 
through the entire month. See Calendar for 
last month, and also page 172, this number. 

Calves may be gradually induced to drink 
sour milk, and also oatmeal and milk or water, 
by adding a little at a time to their feed. This, 
with good sweet pasture, will keep them thriy- 
ing. A calf well cared for during the first year 
or two, will be every way superior to.an animal 
neglected at this important season of growth. 


alized during a favorable season, by sowing early 
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well hoed. The work may be much facilitated by 
a carrot-weeder worked by horse power, or if hand 
labor be employed, by a broad-bladed hoe con- 
structed especially for the purpose. 

Cattle.—Keep working cattle in good condition 
through the season, by feeding grain as needed, 
and allowing plentiful pasture. Do not allow them 
to run in the road, away from your own premises, 


Corn.—Owing to the late season, much will 
probably remain to be planted early this month. 
The R. I. Premium and Improved King Philip are 
quick-maturing sorts, suitable for late planting. 
An early growth may be hastened by dropping 
ashes, superphosphate, or guano, in the hill. These 
should be mixed and covered with soil; the seed 
would be injured by contact with them. Soaking 
and tarring the seed, and drying with lime or 
plaster, will also hasten germination, and aid in re- 
pelling birds and insects. From its first appearance 
above ground, corn should be kept free from weeds, 
and the soil loose. Leave not more than four 
stalks to the hill, and replant all missing hills. A 
top-dressing of ashes and plaster upon the hills, 
and guano scattered between the rows and plowed 
in, will be of service in feeding the crop, especially 
upon light soils. Corn is a gross feeder, and 
worn-out soil can scarcely be too highly manured. 

Cotton.—Cultivate as directed above for corn. 

Grain-Fields.—Mark the earliest and best por- 
tions to be harvested separately for seed, and take 
out weeds by hand before the grain is headed out, 
In Southern localities cutting may commence be- 
fore the close of the month. Wheat and rye are 
ripe enough for harvest, when the berry is just out 
of the milk, and firm enough to bear moderate 
pressure of the thumb-nail without breaking. 


Haying is too often delayed until the grass is 
over-ripe. Cut grass and clover when just passing 
out of bloom. If left later, much of its nourishing 
substance is converted into woody fibre of little 
value for feeding. Mowing machines, horse-rakes, 
and horse pitchforks, will be of great service dur- 
ing the present year of scarce help. They will pay 
on all farms where there is much grass to cut. Hay 
caps will in most instances pay for themselves in 
a single season. They not only save much damage 
from rains, but by their use grass can be cured 
without deterioration from dew, and kept unin- 
jured until hauling can be conveniently attended 
to. A good barometer will also be of great service 
in determining when it is safe to cut largely. 


Horses.—Give feed according to amount of work 
required. It is poor economy to keep a hard- 
working horse on grass, Mares with young foals 
do best upon green feed, with an allowance of cats. 


Manure-making is in order at all seasons. Keep 
the pigs at work composting, Pile up cattle-drop- 
pings in the yard and cover them with muck, or 
spread plenty of muck in enclosures, to be occa- 
sionally turned over with the plow. Add all weeds 
and refuse from the garden and the vicinity of the 
dwelling to the compost heap. Arrange the privy 
so that its deposits can be made available. When 
there is opportunity, dig out muck from swamps, 
to be dried during the season and carted to the 
barn-yard in Autumn. 


Millet sown any time before the middle of this 
month will yield a supply of forage for feeding 
green in August, or it may be cured for winter use. 


Pastures.—F ollow instructions in May Calendar. 


Peas sown the first of June will yield excellent 
food for swine, to be fed green with the straw, or 
ripened, and fed alone or ground with oats. 


Potatoes.—Keep well hoed until blossoming. Hill 
moderately if at all. High hilling induces the set- 
ting of additional tubers along the stem, which 
yield only “small potatoes.” Top-dress liberally 
with ashes and plaster, or with lime alone. 


Poultry.—Keep them in the poultry-yard until 
after noon, that they may deposit their eggs in the 
appropriate place. Scattered hens’ nests are a 
premium to skunks and other prowlers. Allow 








young chickens access to the garden and fruit-yard, 
to destroy insects. Cleanse and whitewash their 
apartments frequently. Liquid manure made from 
their droppings is an excellent application for 
vines and other plants in the garden. 


Rutabagas and Swedish Turnips should be got in 
during the latter part of the month. Read the 
article “Try a few Roots,” given on page 177. 


Sheep and Lambs.—Wash, if it must be done, as 
soon as the weather admits. Read article on this 
subject on page 170. Trim off all tag-locks and 
filth before shearing. Mark each ewe plainly, im- 
mediately after removing the fleece, and designate 
superior ewes to be retained as breeders. Dock 
and castrate lambs if not already done, and guard 
against the fly by smearing the wounds with tar. 
See “Cure of Foot-Rot,” page 171, this number. 


Sorghum for forage may be drilled in or sown 
broadcast any time this month. Cultivate like corn. 


Sugar Beets and Mangels.—See article on p. 177. 


Swine.—Keep them growing with plenty of sour 
milk, and a little grain or bran. Allow them the 
range of the orchard, which they will cultivate 
sufficiently, and greatly benefit by destroying 
grubs and insects in unsound fruit as it falls. 


Tobacco,—Transplant about the middle of the 
month, according to season and locality. For full 
directions see Prize Article on page 108, (April 
number ;) also, the work on Tobacco Culture pub- 
lished at this office, as noticed in the advertisements. 


Tools.—Save hired help by using the best imple- 
ments—those worked by horse power, as far as 
practicable. Provide all the necessary utensils 
before commencing the haying and harvesting. 


Weeds need only neglect to thrive vigorously. 


Orchard and Nursery. 


The backwardness of the Spring has prolonged 
the season of filling orders much beyond the usual 
time, but with the exception of sending out ever- 
greens, the business is well over, and the nursery- 
man can give hisattention to the remaining stock. 
Nursery rows will need the plow or cultivator to 
be run through them and the hand hoe should be 
used between trees. Good nurseries show no weeds. 


Birds shonld be looked upon as the friends of the 
fruit culturist and no mischievous boys should be 
allowed to molest them on their nests. 


Budded Stocks should be looked after, and the 
vigorous growth from the bud securely tied before 
it is broken by the winds or by its own weight. 
Remove all suckers that start from the stocks. 


Hvergreens.—As noted on page 179, may still be 
removed if the roots are kept from drying. 


Grafts should be examined and grafting wax re- 
placed where needed. Remove all suckers which 
spring from the stock; they will rob the graft. 


Insects.—Especial vigilance is needed this month. 
We have given elsewhere articles on the curculio 
and scale insect. The tent and other caterpillars 
should be watched for, and their nests destroyed. 
A brush made for the purpose is very useful in re- 
moving them, or a swab wet with kerosine oil may 
be used. Look after them early in the morning 
when they will be found “at home.” 


Layers may be made of evergreen and deciduous 
shrubs and trees—a good way to get strong plants. 


Manure.—Give to bearing trées a generous quan- 
tity of that well decomposed. Our best cultivators 
are yearly more in favor of surface manuring. 
Mulch all newly planted trees, evergreens espec- 
ially, by covering the ground as far as the roots ex- 
tend, with straw, sawdust, chips, or other litter. 
This will keep the soil moist and save watering. 
Pruning.—For deciduous trees, next month is 
preferable, though it may be done at the last of 
this month. Attend to young orchards, cutting out 
all limbs that cross and chafe others, and thin out 
the center. Do not cut for the sake of cutting, but 








well balanced with the center, not too much crowd- 
ed. Do not trim off the lower limbs so as to leave 
a long naked trunk. Many evergreens naturally 
take a pleasing shape, while others need the knife. 
Straggling shoots should be shortened in, and all 
shoots which have a tendency to interfere with the 
main leader should be removed. Do not trim off 
the lower branches unless injured or diseased. The 
most beautiful evergreens are those which have 
their lower limbs spreading out near the ground. 


Seedlings of nursery stock, especially evergreens, 
need shading. This can be done by branches laid 
across a rude frame, 3 or 4 feet above the bed, or by 
sticking leafy twigs rather thickly over the surface 
of the bed, to give partial shade to young plants. 


Pinching should be done upon such shoots of 
pear and peach trees as tend to grow too long; 
this will induce the formation of more fruit buds. 


Thinning.—Where more fruit has set than can be 
well grown and well ripened, thin them out freely. 


Weeds.—The nursery should be kept entirely free 
of weeds, not only between the rows, but among 
the plants in the rows. Small weeds die easiest. 


Black Knot.—Cut off infested limbs as soon as 
the knot appears. Free use of the knife, and burn- 
ing the cuttings will eradicate this if done in time. 


Kitchen Garden. 


[The hints offered in these pages are adapted to the 
latitude of New-York and westward to and through 
central Iowa. The slight variation needed will be 
made by those residing northward or southward. ] 

This month brings abundant labor, but it is 
cheered by the rapidly increasing returns which the 
garden is making. The table should every day pre- 
sent a pleasing variety afforded by the garden. As- 
paragus, greens of various kinds, lettuce, cress, and 
radishes, and an abundance of rhubarb for sauce 
and pies, contribute to our present enjoyment, 
while the later crops are full of promise for the fu- 
ture. Whoever would know what good vegetables 
are, should have them seasoned with his own labor. 
Asparagus.—The cutting should not be continued 
beyond the middle of the month or the roots will 
be injured. Hoe off weeds and let the shoots grow. 


Beans.—Continue to plant. See article on page 
177. Limas, if planted early this month and stimu- 
lated by liquid manure, will ripen the crop. 


Beets.—The main crop should be put in by the 
middle of the month. Hoe, weed, and thin those 
planted earlier. The young beets, roots and tops, 
are by many persons preferred to all other greens, 


Cabbage and Cauliflowers.—These, together with 
the rest of the tribe, such as kale, broccoli, and 
brussels sprouts, need similar treatment. Trans- 
plant as soon as large enough. Seed put in as late 
as the first of the month will in most seasons make 
acrop. All these plants are subject to the attacks 
of various insects, as mentioned in an article on 
page 172. Give all frequent hoeings. When there 
is a spare moment, hoe cabbages, ete. ; it will pay, 
and so will a frequent persuasion of liquid manure. 


Carrots.—If the backward season has prevented - 
an earlier sowing, seed put in now will make a good 

crop. Hoe and thin early. Thin from four to 

six inches in the rows. Work this and all other 

root crops before the weeds get the start. 


Celery. — Prepare trenches and set out early 
plants as directed last month, on page 146. Some 
cultivators raise the plant upon the surface and 
blanch it by earthing up after it is grown It is 
found that the favor is much less delicate when 
treated in this way. To get stocky plants for the 
late crop prick out the seedlings into another bed. 


Corn.—If long cold rains, such as have pre- 
vailed around New-York, have injured the early 
planting, loose no time in reseeding the ground. 
Continue to plant for succession every ten days of 
two weeks until the lst of July. There is nothing 
better than the Stowell for the late and main crop. 
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Cucumbers.—These, like children, require great 
care until they can run alone. The striped bug is 
the great enemy. The protecting frames directed 
in last monih’s Calendar, the free use of ashes, 
plaster, or lime, and hand picking early in the morn- 
ing, must be relied uponas preventives. Their rap- 
id growth must be forwarded by frequent hoeings 
and the application of liquid manure during moist 
spells. The cucumbers will soon get out of reach 
of the bugs which prefer young and tender plants 
to old ones. It is advantageous to put in seeds at 
intervals of a few days, to furnish a supply of tender 
leaves to attract insects from the older plants. Cu- 
cumbers for pickles should be planted this month. 


Egg Plants.—Plant out as soon as cool nights are 
over. Have the bed well enriched, hoe frequently, 
and give liquid manure. The crop is late at best. 
Take every pains to promote rapid early growth. 


Endive.—Sow for Summer use, and thin out or 
transplant in the same manner as for lettuce. 


Insects.—This is emphatically the war month in 
the garden, and as the insects go through the dif- 
ferent stages of egg, larva, pupa, and perfect insect, 
a “change. of base” will be required in our cam- 
paign. The destruction of a moth or other perfect 
insect prevents deposition of eggs, and the crush- 
ing of a cluster of eggs saves future trouble with 
the larve. The careful observer will see frequent 
opportunities for nipping trouble in the bud, and 
be able to keep down his insect enemies. Crush- 
ing the eggs, trapping or catching the moths nd 
beetles in open bottles of sweetened water, dusting 
the larve with lime or ashes, or drenching with 
soap-suds are the principal tactics to be practised. 


Lettwce.—Plant in unoccupied places for succes- 
sion. If possible put the later transplantings 
where they will be shaded during the heat of the 
day. As the season becomes hotter, lettuce runs to 
seed early and must then give place to endive. 


Melons.—These require essentially the same care 
as cucumbers. Both are benefited by pinching off 
the leading shoot to induce the formation of side 
branches on which the fruit is. chiefly borne. 


Onions.—Forward their early growth by hoeing, 
weeding, and thinning to 3 or 4 inches in the rows. 
In some localities the maggot of the onion fly 
causes great injury to the crop. This Spring a 
small pamphlet was published by 8. Truesdale & 
E. R. Coburn, Manchester, N. H., which for a dol- 
lar gave their specific for destroying the maggot. 
Being published in this way we did not feel at lib- 
erty to copy it, but we find that other agricultural 
papers have made free use of it, and we see no im- 
propriety in copying the following account from 
one of our exchanges: ‘Take a good, strong bar- 
rel, and go or send to some gas-works and get the 
gas-water, which is generally thrown away. The 
expense per barrel, even to those who send one 
hundred miles for it, will not be more than three 
dollars, and to those who live near a city or con- 
siderable village, the expense will be very trifling. 
To every barrel of this gas-water, add fifteen 
pounds of newly slaked quick-lime, and the same 
proportion for less quantities. Be sure and keep 
it air-tight, so that it may not lose its strength. 
When the time has come to use it, draw out into a 
tub a few gallons, and add to every gallon of the 
liquid two gallons of pure water, and use up imme- 
diately. Do not let it remain open to the air long- 
er than is needful. A little variation in preparing 
this Specific will make it either too weak, when it 
will not destroy the larve or maggots, or too 
strong, when it will kill the onions. In applying 
the above specific, first cover the rows of onions 
with pine sawdust—hard pine is best—no matter 
if the young plants are entirely covered up. Now 
keep asharp look-out for the ravages of the mag- 
got as the third leaf or blade starts up. As soon 
as appearances of it are seen, go through the rows, 
and apply the specific with a watering can. If the 
maggots do not disappear, apply it the second, and 
if necessary the third time. The liquid must go 
directly on to the bulb to be effectual in destroy- 
jag the magyot, and the application should be 
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made in the morning, or after a rain.”—So runs 
the prescription ; we can not vouch for its utility. 


Parsnips.—Sow early this month, if the weather 
has prevented doing itearlier. Hoe, thin, and weed 
as soon as large enough. Thin freely and give 
plenty of room. Some of the finest of last year’s 
crop should have been left for seed, if home grown. 


Peas.—The main crop may be put in the first of 
the month. Put brush to all before they fall over. 
Try Bishop’s Long Podded, or Harrison’s Dwarfish, 
or some other good dwarf sort.. Keep well hoed. 


Potatoes.—Cultivate thoroughly, and give a hand- 
ful of plaster to each hill, if not done before. It 
does not pay to cultivate late varieties in gardens. 


Radishes.—Continue to sow seed in vacant spots. 


Rhubarb.—The bed will now yield an abundance. 
If there is more than can be used, bottle or dry a 
supply for Winter. Cut off the flower stalks as fast 
as they appear, and cultivate well around the plants. 


Squashes.—If the first planting has failed on ac- 
count of excessive rains, put in fresh seed. Dust 
with ashes, etc., to keep off the striped bug; 
hand-pick the squash bug, and crush its eggs. See 
article on squash vine borer, page 173, this paper. 


Sweet Potatoes.—In many localities the first of this 
month will be early enough to set out the plants. 
Ample directions are given in April and May num- 
bers. A correspondent in Connecticut takes us to 
task for recommending growing them north of 
New-Jdersey. He tried once and failed. We saw 
last year a good crop raised in Michigan, where the 
season is much shorter than it is in Connecticut. 


Tomatoes.—Transplant for the main crop. Pinch 
back the rampant growers. The plants may be 
trained to trellises, or allowed to trail upon brush, 
orlie upon the ground. The fruit ripens earlier if 
the vines arc allowed to fall over. In this case 
cover the ground with straw to keep the fruit clean. 


Weeds.—No weed is allowed to grow in a well 
kept-garden. Use the hoe or cultivator as often as 
necessary, and work close to the plants with the 
bayonet hoe. Let no weed perfect its seed. See 
the articles in another part of the present number. 


a 
Fruit Garden. 


Blackberries and Raspberries.—Keep well tied up 
to stakes or trellises. Vines planted this season 
should not fruit. Allow only those shoots to grow 
which are needed for fruiting next year, unless it is 
desired to multiply them. Keep free from weeds. 


Currants.—By pinching out superfluous shoots 
much pruning can be avoided. Water with soap- 
suds and keep the ground loose around them. 
Where there is a market for green fruit it often pays 
better to sell currants before they are fully ripe. 


Gooseberries should receive the same care as cur- 
rants. Use sulphur if mildew appears. Mulching 
is beneficial: the size of fruit may be increased 
by thinning the berries, and shading from hot sun. 


Grapes.—We gave hints upon the care of young 
vines, in the last number. Fruiting vines need fre- 
quent care. By pinching out superfluous shoots 
much pruning can be anticipated. The ends of 
bearing shoots should be shortened to within two 
or three buds of the last cluster. If there is a ten- 
dency to overbearing, thin out freely. One bunch 
to a spur will produce finer fruit than if three are 
allowed to grow. Look out for caterpillars and de- 
stroy them by syringing and by hand picking. 

Pears.—If the dwarfs planted this Spring had 
fruit buds, they should not be allowed to bear. 
Pinch out superfluous shoots and shorten those 
tending to make too much wood. Use whale oil 
soap or air-slaked lime to destroy slugs, 


Strawberries.—Clean the beds of weeds and give 
a mulching to keep the fruit from being soiled by 
contact with the ground. Saw-dust or tan-bark will 
answer, but perhaps the most available mulch and 
ove which answers as well as any, is straw cut as 
for feeding. In picking the fruit, only careful hands’ 
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should be emyloyed, and if it is'to be marketed it 
should be picked directly intd the box or baskeé in 
which it is to besold. Very convenient and cheap 
wooden fruit boxes were advertised last month. 


—_—_eo— 


Flower Garden and Lawn. 


The heavy labor in this department is over, and 
the cultivator is already receiving dividends on his 
investment. The fresh foliage of the trees, the 
welcome green of the lawn, the early flowers of 
the garden—always more delicate and fragrant than 
their successors—have already gladdened the heart 
of the true lover of the beautiful in nature. Work 
however, is by no means over with, but it is now 
rather a pleasure than a task, for ‘the eye is daily 
met by new developments of beauty. 


Annuals may still be sown for late blooming. If 
the weather is very dry, the spot may be shaded 
until the seeds start. It is a good plan to lay a 
board over the surface, which should be removed 
as soon as the plants show themselves above ground. 


Bulbs.—The early flowering kinds should not be 
lifted too early, as the bulbs should have time to 
ripen. When the foliage is quite dead, take them 
up, place in the shade where they will dry, then 
remove the tops and wrap in paper, taking care that 
each variety is properly labeled. 

Carnations.—As they come into flower, the stalks 
should be tied up to neat stakes. The bloom of 
choice sorts may be prolonged by shading in mid- 
day. Propagate by layering or by putting out cut- 
tings, which should be shaded, until well started. 

Climbers.—Keep Wistarias, Bignonias, and other 
woody climbers within bounds. Layer if it is de- 
sirable to multiply. It is not too late to cover un- 
sightly objects with herbaceous climbers. Mauran- 
dia, Lophospermun, and Cobeea, are suitable; but 
they start very slowly from the seed, and it is best 
to procure plants at the green-house. The finer va- 
rieties of the Morning Glory grow rapidly, and 
nothing can be more beautiful. Plant the different 
sorts separately and, if it is desired to keep seed 
distinct, keep the varieties from running together, 


Dahlias.—Plant from the first to the middle of 
the month, and allow but one shoot to a root. 
Furnish stakes as soon as the plants require it, 


Hvergreens.—As noted in an article on another 
page, these may be set the first of this month. 


Geraniums.—Plant out and cut back to prevent 
running up out of shape. To show well, they 
should be kept in a rounded and compact form, 


Gladioluses.—As soon as the flower stems appear 
they should be tied to neat stakes, 


Grass Hdgings.—Use the edging knife, or a spade 
ground sharp, to keep the grass from spreading into 
the beds or walks. Keep grass closely trimmed. 


Gravel-Walks.—Add gravel where needed. Keep 
down weeds as fast as they appear. The frequent 
use of the scuffle hoe, rake, and roller, will keep 
the walks in good order. 

Hedges.—Young hedges should be cut back se- 
verely in order to get a good base, Clip the estab- 
lished ones as often as the new growth requires it. 


Insects.—See general remarks under Kitchen Gar- 
den, and Orchard and Nursery. Syringe, or use the 
garden engine to throw water or soap-suds. A 
portable engine called tne Aquarius is very conve- 
nient and effective. All applications should be made 
to the under as well as the upper side of the leaves, 


Keeping.—By this term we mean the general at- 
tention to details, without which no grounds can 
be well kept, Removeall flower stalks not needed 
for seed, as soon as they are out of bloom. Take 
up all diseased plants.. Rake off those flowers 
which drop readily. Tie up shrubs and all other 
plants which need it. Remove stakes no longer 
required. In short, do every necessary thing just at 
the right time, and in the best manner, and let the 
whole grounds bear constant testimony to the care 
and neatness of those having them in, charge. 


Lawns,—To have a perfect: lawn, the grass must’ 
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be frequently cut. This is generally done with the 
scythe; there are machines which do the work 
well, but as the makers of them do not advertise, 
we do not know where they are to be had. The 
English makers advertise a number of patterns. 
The turf should not be allowed to grow close to 
the trees, but should be cut in atrue and a well 
defined circle from 3 to 6 feet in diameter, accord- 
ing to the size of the tree. Keep this free of weeds. 


Roses.—If restricted to one flower, probably the 
choice of the majority would be the rose. The Re- 
montants and Hybrid Perpetuals are replacing the 
older sorts, and the running kinds are among the 
most popular climbers. Their beauty is not to be 
enjoyed without labor as they are much preyed 
upon by insects. The rose bugs should be shaken 
off early in the morning and destroyed or picked by 
hand, and the slugs, which soon destroy the leaves, 
should be treated to a solution of 1 lb. of whale oil 
soap, to 8 gallons of water. As soon as the Re- 
montants have flowered, they should be headed 
back to induce Fall blooming. A much finer show 
of late flowers, if these are desired, may be se- 
cured by sacrificing the Spring bloom altogether. 


Transplanting.—Many of the annuals will need to 
be transplanted. Give Asters, Balsams, Zinnias, 
and other strong growers ample room to develop 
themselves; single specimens of these are much 
finer than when grown in masses. Some of the 
tender plants will need shading for a few days. 


Verbenas may still be put out. Peg down the 
branches so as to make a showy dense mass. 


Water.—Except newly transplanted things, it is 
not often necessary to water. When it is applied, 
the surface soil should be removed and replaced 
after the watering. This will prevent the earth 
from caking, as it often does after surface watering. 


Box Hdging.—Last month was the proper time 
for making new and trimming old edgings, but it 
may be done successfully, early the present month, 


Fetunias.—Put out rooted plants and transplant 
any seedlings ready. Give plenty of room. 


Heliotropes.—These are usaally put out too early. 
They need settled weather. If the plant has drawn 
up, it should be cut back, to form a compact growth. 


Vinca.—This old fashioned plant, known as Peri- 
winkle, and sometimes as “ Myrtle,” has some very 
pretty varieties with variegated foliage, which seem 
to be hardy. They are fine for vases and baskets. 


a oe 


Green and Hot-Houses. 


A large majority of the plants are now out of 
doors, either turned out into the borders, or placed 
where they will ornament the grounds. The trop- 
ical plants are still kept in the house, as well as 
other delicate things. Let whatever is left in the 
houses be tastefully arranged, in order to avoid the 
desolate and rubbishy look that most green-houses 


present during Summer. Give plenty of air. 


Camellias should be placed where they will have 
partial shade. Cut back to give the plant a proper 
shape and see that insect pests are destroyed. 


Cuttings.—A stock of Geraniums, Fuchsias, Chrys- 
anthemums, Heliotropes, etc., should be propa- 
gated to furnish plants for winter blooming. 

Grapes.—When the fruit is ripening the syring- 
iug overhead should be discontinued. Thin out the 
late crops. Bearing shoots should be shortened to 
three leaves beyond the bunches and all unnecessa- 
ry shoots pinched off. Air freely and water as needed. 


Inarch those hard wooded plants which do not 
strike readily from cuttings, nor from layers. 


Oranges, Lemons, etc., may be budded this month. 


Potting.—Rapidly growing plants need more pot 
room and should be shifted to larger sized pots. 
Potting soil should be always at hand. Sods from 
an old pasture piled up and allowed to decay make 
an excellent compost, this nixed with sand as may 
be required, will answer for the majority of plants. 


Seedlings started in the green-house may be pot- 
fed off or set out in the grounds as fast as ready. 
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Verbenas.—A stock for winter flowering should 
be propagated from cuttings. They strike easily. 


Water.—Plants in small pots will dry out rapidly ; 
give asupply of water as needed. See that the 
pots out of doors have thorough drainage, or the 
earth in them will remain soaked after heavy rains. 


oe 
Apiary in June. 


June is the swarming month in the Apiary, and 
at least one new colony should be expected from 
each old stock. A hive from which no swarm is- 
sues should be examined. If they have refused to 
leave for want of a queen, they will usually be 
found weak, when it is best to drive them out and 





unite them with some other stock. If the colony 
is strong, a new queen, or a cell containing a queen, 
can be introduced from some other hive. Ifa hive 
has failed to swarm from diseased brood, drive 
them into an empty hive to commence anew.... 
When two swarms issue as the same time, they are 
apt to settle together. To prevent this, sprinkle 
the bees of one hive with water, as they are about 
to start, which may be usually discovered by the 
commotion about the entrance of the hive a few 
moments before flying. The sprinkling will delay 
them until the first swarm can be hived....The 
first issue from a hive is usually large enough for a 
good colony, the second half as large, the thirda 
quarter, consequently two of the second, or four of 
the third will be needed to make a swarm equal to 
the first. If second swarms issue late inthe month 
it is advisable to make one strong stock by uniting 
two. It can be readily done within a day or two 
after issuing. It has been proposed to prevent the 
issuing of a second swarm by returning the old 
queen to the hive. This would only be likely to 
end in one of the following results: The queen 
might destroy all the royal cells, and go on laying 
eggs for three or four weeks, until another swarm 
had matured, when she would issue, leading out a 
sccond swarm. Or she might leave the royal cells 
undisturbed, and issue the next day, taking with 
herasmall swarm. Or she might entirely disap- 
pear without being heard of again; at any rate her 
presence would not be likely to prevent a second 
swarm. Prevention can be accomplished in the 
movable frame hive, by cutting out the queen cells 
after the first swarm hasissued and after the young 
queen has taken her place, and not allowing any 
such to be perfected....If a second swarm can not 
be well disposed of otherwise, return it to the old 
stock. Hive it first, carry it nearthe old stand, and 
let it remain until next morning, when all the 
queens but one will usually be destroyed, as well as 
the supernumeraries in the parent hive. Shake out 
the swarm, and find and secure the queen ; then put 
a few bees at the entrance, with something on 
which the rest may creep there, and they will all 
readily enter....All new swarms should be kept 
shaded during the middle of the day.... When bees 
cluster in a crowd at the outside of the hive, it is 
time to add boxes to receive surplus honey: Ifthe 
honey is intended for home consumption, a wood 
box will be sufficient; for marketing, those with 
glass sides are preferable. They should be not 
more than five inches deep. The bees will work in 
them more readily if pieces of nice white comb are 
placed in thetop. They can be fastened by dipping 
one edge in melted beeswax, and applying before it 
cools. Old colonies should be induced to begin in 
the boxes before they swarm, as the bees will be 
more likely to finish up the work, than to begin 
after swarming, especially if the colony be not very 
strong. “Remove the boxes as soon as filled. It is 
not usually advisable to put on boxes immediately 
after hiving ; the bees are likely to rear brood and 
store bee-bread in them. It is safe to put them on 
after the swarm has been hived three or four days. 
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To Keep Rassits FRoM GNAWING TREES.—John 
M. Lacey, Mahaska, Iowa, writes that after trying other 
expedients, he has for the last two years given the trees 
a coat of soap and sulphur, and that they have been un- 
harmed by the rabbits. He says he saw the hint in the 





Agriculturist, and thinks we should republish it annually. 





A Curculio Talk. 


At the Fruit Grower’s Meeting, held May 7th, the cur- 
culio question was brought up and discussed at length. 
Some members took the ground that the plum crop was 
the least valuable one, and might be left to this insect, 
while others complained that they could not raise apples 
in seasons of scarcity owing to the depredations of the 
curculio. Dr. Trimble, of New-Jersey, who has made 
this insect a study for years, thought it was coward- 
ly to give up any of our fruits to their insect ene- 
mies. He showed a vial containing 100 curculios (bred 
from apples), another vial with 100 pea bugs, and a 
third vial having 100 grains of buckwheat, to show that 
the three were nearly of the same size. After pronounc- 
ing against the various solutions and powders recom- 
mended for their extinction, all of which had proved 
valueless to him, he said the only reliable method was to 
turn the hogs into the apple and plum orchards, to eat up 
the punctured fruit as it fell from the trees, or pick it up 
by hand, and destroy it, This disposes of the embryo in- 
sect, which would be troublesome the next year. But 
when the curculio comes, his plan is to jar it from the 
trees upon sheets, using care not to start the bark. 
The hand is sufficient to Jar small trees. 

He has a stout sheet made, 12 feet square, with a pole 
attached to one side, and a slit made in the opposite side 
to the centre. Two short poles are also fastened to the 
side where the slit is made, to stiffen the cloth. The 
sheet is then taken by two boys, who place it under 
the tree with the trunk in the centre, when a third 
person hits the tree twoor three raps and the lads 
soon gather up what insects fall, and march off to the 
next tree. The orchard is soon gone over in this way, 
and in clear weather the process must be followed up 
each day or oftener if the insects are found at work—in 
cold or rainy weather they do not trouble the trees. 

The Dr. has satisfactorily proved that the perfect in- 
sect or beetle emerges from the ground in August, or four 
to six weeks after it enters the earth in the larva state, 
and spends the winter in crevices of bark, under shingles, 
and between boards of old buildings, etc., and.is all ready 
to attack the plum and apricot as soon as the fruit sets. 
This is usually about the 18th of May, and they do most 
of their damage between that time and the Ist of June. 
Hogs must do the work in the apple orchards, as large 
trees can not be jarred. Cherries are often stung and 
ripen prematurely. Birds destroy a great many of them, 
as they often take the early cherries as much for worms 
found in them, as for the cherries themselves. 

If any one doubts that the curculio attacks the apple, let 
him gather the fallen fruit the last of June, or early in 
July and put itin a barrel with several inches of earth. 
Spread gauze or millinet over the barrel and the curcu- 


lios will be secured when they attempt to leave the earth. - 








Strawberry Exhibition. 
AT THE 
Office of the American Agriculturist 
The Proprietor of the Agriculturist invites Strawberry 
Growers, of this vicinity and elsewhere, to make an exhi- 
bition of their choice fruiton Thursday and Friday, June 
18th and 19th.* at the American Agriculturist Office ; and 
to give zest to the exhibition, he offers the following 


PRIZES: 
A—For best 25 approved varieties (one quart each)...$7 
B— Second Prise. oo os occ ccccccscce cece cccceccccesecs 5 
C—Third prize. ..... ..cccc..ecccccccces cece Sees bees 
D—For best dish of market berries (two quarts of 
one variety.—It will be very desirable to show 
lants with fruit in addition) ............... 
E—For second and third best do. do. $2, $1 
F—For largest three berries of one variety, (weight 
and size both being considered).......--  ...sseee 
G—For best New Seedling not before exhibited.... 
H—For Second Best Seedling not before exhibited... 
I —For best flavored Strawberries (one quart)........ 
J —For best quart of White Strawberries........ sewed 
K—For best quart Everbearing .............ss....8.5 
L—For best quart of Bonte St. Julien................ 
M—For best quart of La Constante ......... Sg P84 
N—For best pint of Princesse Frederick William.... 
O—For best pint of Empress Eugenie... . 
P—For best pint of Murguerite ... 
Q@—For best quart Fillmore....... 
R—For best quart Cutter.......... 
S—For best quart of Triomphe de Gand 
T—For best quart Wilson’s Albany...... 
U—For best quart Hooker’s Seedling. . 
V—For best quart Hovey’s Seedling... 
W--For best quart Victoria.............. 
X—For best quart Jenny Lind........... .... oe 
Y—For best quart Vicomtesse Hericart deThury...... 
(2s No sample can compete for more than one prize. 
The berries to come in competition for the premiums 
must be upon the tables as early as 11 A. M. on bye § 
June 18th, and each specimen must be correctly labeled. 
The Awarding Committee will attend to their duties at 
12 M.—The exhibition will not open to the public until 
2 P. M. When the premiums are awarded, the names, resi- 
dence, and places of business of the exhibitors will ol ga 
upon the specimens, and the prize samples designated. 
No Fruit exhibited will be removed before Friday 
evening without special permit. 
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Containing a great variety of Items, including many 
good Hints and Suggestions which we give here in small 
type and condensed form, for want of space elsewhere. 


Khe Premiums Close in July.—That 
there may be no disappointment, we repeat that all pre- 
miums of every kind, general and special, will close in 
July, excepting only the new Barometer Premium, and 
the Wringing Machine No. 2; these will continue open 
to August 31. For special Premiums see page 192, For 
general Premiums see page 155, last month. It is not at 
all certain that we shall offer any premiums in the future ; 
the price of paper, etc., will decide that matter. 





To Correspondents.—The paper is finish- 
ed up about the 20th of each month preceding that for 
which it is issued, and nearly all reading matter must be 
in the hands of the printer by the 15th, or before. We have 
numerous letters asking us to reply in “‘ next month’s pa- 
per,” which come too late for us to do so. To many of 
these queries the answer would be too late if published on 
the following month. For this reason many correspon- 
dents remain unanswered. To others we can not reply 
without taking time for observation and investigation ; 
while some we can not answer at all; and still others 
are deferred for want of room. 





The Best Barometer Cheap.—We in- 
vite particular attention to the Special Barometer premi- 
ums on page 192. The publisher is of course interested 
in the business part of the arrangement, for he is making 
an effort to raise the circulation of this journal to the 
highest possible point at the present time, in order to 
meet the very greatly increased expenses, without raising 
the terms. But aside from this, the barometer offered is 
not only an excellent one, but it is a thing that it will pay 
to have in every house. If it promote the better gathering 
of acrop in only a single instance, as it will be quite 
likely to do, it will pay well for its cost. The annual in- 
terest on $8 or $12, is only 50 to 80 cents a year, and even 
as a useful ornament, the barometer would be worth this 
much, to say nothing of its value as a weather guide. 
The terms upon which it is now offered are special, and 
can not be continued beyond the period named. The 
small number of subscribers required, can be readily ob- 
tained in almost every neighborhood ; the paper will be 
well worth its cost to the subscribers, and the barometer 
will repay the trouble taken by those who secure them. 
Even should a person himself subscribe for half of the re- 
quired copies and present them to his friends or neighbors, 
he would still secure the Barometer cheaply. We are 
quite sure the instrument offered will give entire satisfac- 
tion, and be found a paying investment. The safe deliv- 
ery guaranteed is a special inducement.* 





Come to the Strawberry Show.— 
From present appearances the display of strawberries at 
the Agriculturist Office, June 18 and 19, will be well 
worth visiting. The plants have set a good crop of fruit, 
which with favorable weather will be ready at the ap- 
pointed time, notwithstanding the late Spring. On the 
first day the doors will be closed to all but the Judges, 
until 2 o’clock P. M., after which the public will freely 
be invited to feast (their eyes) upon the magnificent dis- 
play anticipated. See announcement on page 164. The 
Committee of Award was announced last month, page 
186. This Committee is one of the most competent that 
could be selected from the whole country, and their judg- 
ment will be valuable. No one to whom there can be the 
least reasonable objection will act upon the Committee. 





6‘ Alkekengi.°’—A friend in Philadelphia has 
sent us a Boston circular setting forth in glowing terms 
his “new and beautiful fruit.” under the above name.— 
From the description we conclude it to be the Winter 
Cherry (Physalis viscosa). [t isa very good thing for pre- 
serves, and we have distributed the seeds fmely for sev- 
eral years. The Physalis Alkekengi, from the South of 
Europe is a larger, better fruit, but unless started early 
in the green-house, does not always ripen. The seed, if 
desirable, can be obtained cheaply at the large seed stores, 





“Tce Cream in Four Minutes.’’— 
So reads the advertisement of Torrey’s “ Arctic Freezer,” 
and it is not far from the truth. The manufacturer 
brought some ready flavored cream, salt, and pounded 
ice to the Agriculturist Office in one of the hot days of 
May, and commenced operations against time. Accord- 
ing to our “chronometer,” in4 minutes the cream was 
pretty stiff with cold; in 5 minutes it was solid; in 74 
minutes it was beat to a smooth paste as good as the best 





that ever was made—and in 123¢ minutes it was all gone, 
—by the aid of our whole offive force, and a crowd of vis- 
itors—invited and uninvited.—So much for the time. 
Mr. Torrey’s freezer isa good one, the best we have seen ; 
it is cheap, and the apparatus for stirring the cream, and 
the freezing mixture at the same time, greatly facilitates 
the freezing.—Wherever ice is accessible, farmers who 
have the genuine cream, or.the rich milk and fresh eggs, 
can have such (n)ice cream as is seldom seen by city 
dwellers. A quart of cream will make a far more deli- 
cious dessert for dinner than the best pie or pudding ; will 
cost less money and labor, and be far more healthful on 
the top of a hearty dinner of meats and vegetables. 





What a Woman Can Do.—J. B. Bard- 
well, Worcester Co., Mass., writes to the Agriculturist 
that an unmarried woman of that.place, now over 80 
years old, a few years since bought a farm for $5,300, and 
recently added to it a pasture lot costing $500 more. She 
had accumulated the whole by doing housework at $1.50 
per week, and putting her savings atinterest. She former- 
ly Jet the farm to tenants, but not liking their doings, last 
year she assumed the management, and with the help of 
one man carried on the business. She kept sixteen cows, 
attended personally to the dairy, and attended her own 
housework, besides doing the marketing, ete. A large 
class of young men who are idly “ waiting for some- 
ing to turn up,” should take lessons from this old lady. 





Native Fibres.—We have received from 
Justin S. Lewis, Franklin Co., Kansas, the fibre of a 
kind of nettle; from M. Taylor, Alleghany Co., Pa., a 
piece of cerd from the fibre of a species of Milkweed 
probably; and from J. Howells, Wood Co., Ohio, a 
sample of the fibre of what is probably the Indian Hemp. 





A Watering Apparatus.— W. H. W.,” 
communicates the following convenient plan for water- 
ing seed beds or plants generally. ‘Take a hogshead or 
other large water tight cask, and set itin a wagon upon 
the head, bore a hole in the upper head for inserting a 
funnel by which to fill it from the brook or river. Have, 
near the bottom of the cask on the side, a stop-cock 
to which a rubber hose is to be attached by a coupling, 
with a sprinkler at the other end. Have the hose of 
any desirable length and the head of water in the cask 
will force the water through the hose and out of the 
sprinkler which may be directed to any desired point.” 





Seeding Stony Land.—Z.,” Bolivar, 
Md. We should advise to go over land too stony to be 
plowed, with a heavy harrow, sow grass seed, timothy on 
low land, and then top-dress with fine manure. It is rath- 
er late for the operation the present season. The sun 
would be likely to kill out the young grass plants. 





Fruit of Pistillate Strawberries .— 
F. Thomas Reilly. Ottawa Co.,O. The fruit of pistillate 
strawberries would be but little influenced by the variety 
of staminates used to fertilize them. The seed would 
partake of the character of both of the parent plants. 





Trouble with Grapes.—J.8.B., Key- 
port, N. J. You say that your ground “is very wet all 
winter and spring.” Thisis a sufficient reason for the 
failure of any grape. Drain the ground. Your variety, 
the Isabella, is very apt to wither during the summer. 





Puddling Trees.—We do not believe in 
the practice, except where the roots are necessarily ex- 
posed for some time before planting. In this case a 
coating of mud will protect them somewhat, but we 
would always wash it off before planting out, that the 
fine rootlets may be spread out rather than lie cramped 
and matted together, as puddling leaves them. 





Plum Trees.—G. 8. Tinker, Portage Co., O. 
Your fruit is probably attacked by curculio. See p. 164. 





The Tribune’s Strawberries.— 
Though the advertisement of these plants comes in com- 
petition with one of our special premiums, we cheerfully 
admit it. We believe in strawberries for the million. No 
fruit is more readily and quickly grown, and nothing is 
better adapted to the circumstances of the masses. Not 
a few journals formerly sneered at the seed and plant 
distribution of the Agriculturist, but there are millions of 
plots of beautiful flowers and of other plants now grow- 
ing in this country, the original seed of which came 
through our general and premium seed distributions. 
Probably nine-tenths of the important sorghum crop now 
being grown is derived from the twenty to thirty thou 
sand parcels of seed distributed all over the country, a 
few years since, from the office of the American Agricul- 
turist. Let the Tribune, let any other journal in the land, 





take up and carry out the plan we have so long followed ; 
it will help beautify the garden, and supply the tables 
with luscious home-grown fruit. In the meantime we 
shall not wholly retire from the field; see our special 
strawberry premium on page 192, 


Maple Syrup for Strawberries and 
Wine.—H. P. Bratt, Ozaukee Co., Wis. Maple syrup 
will probably impart a little of its own flavor to these, 
but as the flavor is generally liked, that may not be an 
objection. If made clean and dry, it ought to have the 
same preserving effect as its kindred cane sugar. It 
would be well to try iton a moderate scale at first ; ani 
please report the results to the American Agriculturist. 





Crops in Salem Co., N. J.—A. W. Hill- 
man writes that sweet potatoes are largely planted in 
that county, farmers often devoting from 6 to 20 acres to 
that crop, and that this year more than usual will be 
planted, on account of the probable short crop at the 
South. Small lots of flax, tobacco, sorghum, and cotton, 
will be grown. The desired information given in May No, 

Pye key . 

Book for Dairymen.— A. H. Miner, 
Orange Co., N. Y. Flint’s Milch Cows and Dairy Farm- 
ing contains the information you need as to breeds of 
cows, and their general management. It comprises much 
practical matter on dairying, and is well worth the price, 
$1.50, to every one engaged in the business. See page 186, 





Domestic Silk.—L. H. Davis, Suffolk Co., 
N. Y., sends a skein of very nice sewing silk of his own 
manufacture. We know not where to get eggs. Who does? 





Plants for Names.—“D.,” Makanda, Ill, 
The plant enclosed is Collinsia verna, one of our pret- 
tiest Spring flowers, and worth cultivating, The “ May 
Apple” you describe, is Azalea nudiflora, and the portion 
eaten is a sort of excrescence, or rather monstrosity of 
the flower, supposed to be produced by insects, though 
the fact is not well established. Your other plant is 
probably Calystegia pubescens; is very pretty, but its 
roots spread so rapidly that it becomes a nuisance...... 
Lula S. Lauber, Lancaster Co,, Pa. The plant is Epigaea 
repens—known as Trailing Arbutus and May Flower, 
Nothing is more beautiful or fragrant, but it is difficult 
to cultivate. Must have a rather peaty and moist soil, 
and be shaded...... H. B. Comstock, Cortland Co., N. Y. 
We do not recognize the very pretty leaf; send flowers; 
no seed came. You are right: a plant is worth double 
with a correct name. 





Cauliflowers.—‘C. A. W.,” Hudson, N. J., 
asks why the cauliflowers grow up into long sprouts, 
when not immediately cut. The head of the cauliflower 
is a mass of undeveloped flower stalks and buds. When 
the season is long, these go on and develop and throw up 
branches to flower and bear seed. 





Craig Microscepe—To Many In- 
quirers.—For looking at very small objects, such as 
the dust upon a butterfly’s wing, starch grains, etc., this 
does remarkably well for so cheap an instrument. For 
examining seeds, flowers and such comparatively large 
objects it will not answer at all, as the focus is very short. 
For these purposes a common pocket glass, such as is 
generally sold by opticians is better. ° 





Flower Pots.—Eleanor Rielson, Juncaw 
Co., Wis. The hole at the bottom of the flower pot ts 
for the purpose of securing drainage. Were it not for 
this, the earth might become too wet for the health of the 
roots. The proper amount of moisture is that which the 
earth will hold when the excess can drain off. A few 
pieces of broken pots, or bricks, or small stones, should 
be at the bottom of the pot, before filling with earth 

German Stocks. —C. A. Nelson. These 
being annuals cannot be kept through the Winter by 
covering. They must be grown from seed each Spring. 


Squirrels Carniverous.—J. R. Pierson, 
Susquehanna Co., Pa., alluding to an item under this 
head, on page 262 last Vol., says he shot a red squirrel in 
the very act of making a meal of some half grown robins. 


Caulifiowers.—N.” Ravenswood. See 
146, last month. Your seed is probably unreliable. 
Use for Sawdust.—J. K, Niest, Stark Co,, 
Ohio, Sawdust is valuable to compost with yard ma- 
nure, or to apply alone to lighten heavy clay lands. It is 
excellent as a mulch for fruit trees, vines, etc., and may 
be used advantageously for this purpose during drouth, 
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Horse Cleaner.—P. 8. Brokaw, of Som- 
erset Co., N. J., objects to using currycomb, or brush, or 
the implement described in May Agrieu/turist (page 141) 
for removing mud from horses, because it is unpleasant 
to be so near the animal while using them, He recom- 
mends the stump of a worn out broom, with which the 
work can be equally well done and at arms’ length. 





A Cow Nursing Pigs.—B. Beaver, Wash- 
ington Co., R. L., writes that a farrow cow owned by him 
was seen on several occasions lying in the barn yard, with 
two of a litter of pigs in the same enclosure busily draw- 
ing supplies of milk from her well furnished bag. The 
cow seemed to rather enjoy the novel experiment. 





Hungarian Grass for Sheep.—Luther 
Allen, Randolph Co., Ind., requests those who have tried 
feeding sheep with Hungarian grass to give the results. 





Book on Sheep.—c. T. Wilson, Washing- 
ton Co., Wis. We know of no better work on sheep 
raising than “* Randall’s Sheep Husbandry,” price $1.25, 
We can forward it by mail, post-pald, at this price. 

Choice Eggs.—G. W. Cook, L. I. Poultry 
fanciers sell eggs of their stock, but there is great risk in 
transporting them. Jarring often destroys vitality. If 
packed ut least carefully, partial success may be realized. 





Sex of Eggs.—M. Genin, in a communication 
addressed to the French Academy, states that eggs which 
contain male chicks, have wrinkles on the smaller end, 
while those which are to bring forth females are smooth. 
We should like to hear results of observations and experi- 
ments to discover the truth or falsity of the matter. 





Good Maple Sugar—A Hint. — The 
cake of Maple Sugar reported on our Exhibition Tables 
last month, from L. Wolcott, Croton, N. Y., has since 


* been tested, and proved unusually excellent in flavor as 


well asin internal appearance. The lesson to be learned 
is, that the secret of making such sugar is expressed in 
one word—cleanliness. There is no doubt that pure 
white, well favored maple sugar can be made by catch- 
ing the sap in clean covered vessels, and boiling it down 
in clean vessels shielded from falling smoke, ashes, 
leaves, or other filth. The nearer we can approach to 
this point, the nearer perfect will be the sugar. Those 
who have permanent sugar groves would undoubtedly 
find it a paying investment to secure a set of good cover- 
ed buckets with an arrangement by hook or staple to 
suspend them on nails or spikes driven into the tree. 





Blackbirds.—A. A. Stewart, Logan Co., 0., 
speaks in behalf of these persecuted birds. He does not 
find them pulling corn or molesting the young of other 
birds. ‘“‘ They follow the plow and pick out large num- 
bers of worms and grubs, and are the farmer’s best friends. 
Not so the crow and blue ay, which devour the eggs or 
nestlings of other birds. True, the crow destroys large 
numbers of insects, and claims some leniency, but the 
sly jay merits shooting at sight.” 

Prolific Bees.— Thomas Thompson, of 
Wausheka Co., Wis., says he purchased a swarm of bees 
last Spring, and during the Summer took 8 swarms from it. 





The Asparagus Beetle.—Dr. Asa Fitch, 
stated at a recent meeting of the Executive Committee 
of the N, Y. State Agricultural Society, that the Aspara- 
gus Beetle, which has recently proved very destructive 
to this vegetable on Long Island, is readily devoured by 
chickens. As they do not injure the crop, they may be 
made serviceable in extirpating the pest.—Worth trying. 





To Keep Striped Bugs from Squash- 
es,~—In sending some squash seeds to the Agriculturist 
Office for trial, an Lilinois correspondent says he keeps 
the striped bugs from his vines by watering with filthy 
suds from the wash room, and then dusting with coal ash- 
es. This is repeated as often as the ashes are washed off, 
and the squashes are not injured by the application, or by 
bugs. In the absence of coal ashes, dry soil may be used. 





“Rooting *? out’ Grubs.—A writer in 
the Country Gentleman says that, having lost a corn crop 
by. grub worms he turned in the hogs, and they instinct- 
ively sought out the grubs, rooting them up and devour- 
ing them. On another occasion, an old pasture was bad- 
ly infested with*this worm, and the hogs being turned in 
after haying, they rooted up the worms wherever the 
wilted grass showed their presence.——Such a thing 
might occur on very light soil, but we very much doubt 

















whether asa general rule hogs would root after grubs 
without finding some other food inducement in the soil. 





To Repel Insects.—Charles H. Snow, Bal- 
timore Co., Md., writes that plaster of Paris, mixed with 
spirits of turpentine, one pint to a bushel, and sown upon 
cabbages, turnips, melons, etc., repels insects. The plaster 
is a good preventive ; the turpentine may be an addition. 





Dissolved Bones.—G. W. C.,” Queens 
Co., L. I, we have already stated that muck, or in its ab- 
sence good soil, should be used to dry the wet compound. 





Stone Gathering Machine.—C. Bon- 
nell, Wyoming Co., Pa., inquires where a machine for 
gathering loose stones from the field by horse power may 
be obtained. We have seen descriptions of such an ap- 
paratus, but do not know if it is manufactured at present. 
The inventor or proprietor should advertise it, if good. 





Tree Chopping Machine.—Julius Mey- 
er, Potter Co., Pa. We have not seen this apparatus, 
which was patented in 1859. It has not been brought be- 
fore the public, and we judge is not of great value, or 
its merits would have been made more widely known. 





Prospective Demand for Sorgho 
Syrup. —In a communication to the Sorgho Journal, 
Isaac A. Hedges gives extracts from a letter written by 
Belcher, the great sugar refiner of Chicago, IIl., offering 
to contract for Twenty Thousand barrels of fair to good 
raw sorgho syrup, at forty cents per gallon, for refining. 
This offer has doubtless influenced many to plant large- 
ly, under a guaranty of a good price and a sure market. 





Manual of Flax Culture.—Under this 
title D. D. T. Moore, of the Rural New-Yorker, has 
issued a handsomely printed, illustrated pamphlet of 48 
pages, containing considerable information of interest to 
flax growers. There is less detail of experience by prac- 
tical men than could be wished, but the work contains 
hints and suggestions fully worth the low price (25 cents, 
post-paid) at which it is issued. We will have it to supply. 





Black Walnut Posts.—“J. 8.8.” Mans- 
field, Ohio, inquires how long black walnut posts will 
last in the ground, He reports a case in which black 
walnut and oak posts were set together, and the walnut 
are sound while the oak are completely decayed ; the 
walnut posts are likely to outlast a new set of oak posts. 





Scientific Questions.— A Weekly 
Journal wanted.—B. M. French, Montgomery Co., 
Pa., and a number of others. It would be interesting to 
a limited class of intelligent readers, to discuss the theo- 
ries respecting the action of ammonia and other com- 
pound and simple elements, and a thousand other ques- 
tions, and when enough readers demand and will support 
a large weekly Journal devoted to the science as well as 
the practice of Agriculture, we shall be glad to publish 
such an one. It would pay the farmers of the country to 
support at this metropolis a journal that could not be 
issued at less than $3 to $5 a year, one giving extensive 
reports of the grain and other Agricultural markets, and 
of Agricultural intelligence generally. But the people 
are not ready for it yet. We are watching the indications, 
and as soon as there is a reasonable prospect that such 
a journal will be supported, we promise that it shall be 
forthcoming. Until then we must confine ourselves to a 
monthly at a low price, such as will meet the practical 
wants, and the views of the public mind as it now is. 





Grapes on a2 Rock Heap.—A New- 
Hampshire reader of the Agriculturist writes that he finds 
grapes do the best when running over a heap of rocks. 
The rocks absorb the heat during ‘the day, and radiate it 
gradually during the night, keeping up a gentle warmth. 





Making Raisins.—H. A. &., will find di- 
rections on page 325, Nov. Agriculturist, 1861. Only 
sweet varieties of grapes can be used ; no sugar required. 





Standard Trees— Dwarf Trees— 
How Produced ?—In answer to inquiries from sev- 
eral readers of the American Agriculturist we explain: 
Full Standard trees are those growing on roots of the 
same variety. These are usually allowed to grow full 
size, and generally with trunks trimmed five to six feet 
high. Half Standards are those cut in somewhat, in the 
limbs, and are allowed to branch two to three feet from 
the ground. Dwarfs are usually worked on a small 
stock of some slow growing variety; and are usu- 
ally trimmed to a pyramidal shape. Thus to pro- 
duce dwarf pear trees, they are grafted on quince roots 





(usually the Angers quince) ; sometimes on the thorn. 
Apple trees are dwarfed by grafting upon the Doucain 
stock, which is a small-growing species of apple, that na- 
turally produces small, sweet apples. The Cherry tree is 
dwarfed by grafting upon the Mahaleb cherry, a naturally 
dwarf stock. Peach trees are given a dwarf shape, not by 
grafting, but by cutting in, planting in pots,ete. Orna- 
mental trees are dwarfed by grafting the finer large varie- 
ties upon roots of some other variety of the same species, 





To Recuscitate Dry Trees.—It not 
unfrequently happens that trees imported from abroad, 
and even those sent from nurseries a Jong way over-land, 
are quite dry and shriveled when the bundles are opened, 
and some persons would throw them away at once as 
worthless, Two subscribers tothe Agriculturist inform 
us that they received some fruit trees in this condition, 
and at once planted out the freshest of them and buried 
the others, root and branch, in the earth. Those planted 
out when received, mostly died, while the others, after re- 
maining buried for a week, were set out and nearly all 
lived. They were found to be restored to freshness 
when taken from the trench in which they were covered. 





Ground Cherry.—R. A. Young, Alleghany 
Co., Pa. The Ground Cherry fruits the same year from 
the seed ; it is worth cultivating for preserves. Earth Al- 
monds or Chufas are not the same as the Ground Nut. The 
tubers are planted. Both can be had at the seed-stores. 





Good Strawberry Mulch.—Z. Breed, 
Hillsboro Co., N. H., who has raised strawberries for 
market ten years, writes that he uses muck for a mulch 
between strawberry rows, with chaff or chopped straw 
around the plants to keep the berries from getting soiled, 
Muck absorbs and retains heat, thus warming the soil, and 
it also keeps moist for a long time. 





Scorzonera is the name of the seed sent for 
identification, by S. A. Green, Pierce Co., Wis. It is 
cultivated and used the sameas salsify (vegetable oyster) 
which it resembles, but it grows to a larger size, and 
the root is dark colored instead of white like the salsify. 





Fine Camellias.—Our exhibition tables 
were gay,,a short time ago, with specimens of this fa- 
vorite flower, from Mr. Chorlton, the well-known horti- 
culturist of Staten Island. The varieties were: Dunlop’s 
White ; Speciosa; Alba plena; Lowii; Myrtiflora; Ru- 
bescens; Marchioness of Exeter; Binneyi; Formosa; 
Imbricata; Prince Albert; Donklearii; Sherwoodii; 
Chalmerii perfecta; Peoniflora ; Abby Wilder ; and Floyii. 





Holocantha.—' J. H. P.G.,” Ill. This is a 
native of the barren plains of Northern Mexico. It would 
not be likely to flourish, even if you could obtain it. We 
have seen it in its wild state, and an ugly object it is, 





A Desirable Aquatic Plant.—We 
have seen in some grounds near Boston, a very free- 
growing and highly ornamental plant for artificial ponds: 
the Limnocharis Humboldtii. It has fine dark-green fo- 
liage, and bears an abundance of Jarge lemon-yellow 
flowers. We grew it last year very successfully in a tub 
sunk in the border. The plant will not stand the Winter, 
and enough should be kept over in the house or cellar to 
continue the stock. Pjanted in a basket of peaty earth, 
and set in shallow water, it soon becomes established, 
and spreads rapidly, It isa fine plant for the aquarium. 
Sold by B. Greenwood, 394 Broadway, New-York City. 





Can’t do Without It..°’—The following 
pithy letter was received from an old subscriber in Wal- 
lingford, Conn. : “$1 for Agriculturist for 1863—can’t do 
without it—‘ Children cry for it-’ neighbors borrow it— 
Refer to it weekly, sometimes daily—Tells me ‘how to 
do it,’ and ‘ how not to do it’—vive P’ Agriculturist, and its 
Editors, and Tim Bunker, Esq.—You should see my pear 
trees—my roses—my compost heap! all on account of 
the American Agriculturist—keeps me bewitched about 
trees and fmits and flowers”—and all for a dollar year ! 





Worcester’s Dictionary—Postage. 
—Miss Elizabeth Bewman, LenemaCo., Cal. This book 
weighs 10 Ibs., and, if pre-paid, costs $1.60 postage within 
3,000 miles, or $3.20 to California and Oregon. The 
Express Co., charges us $5.00 each, on the dictionary t¢ 
San Francisco. It is therefore cheapest to send by mail 





Fancy Printing.—J. J. Herst, Pa. In fan- 
cy printing or printing in colors, the work generally goes 
through the press as many times as there are colors, 
Sometimes the compound colors are produced by printing 
one color over another, as purple, by red over blue, etc 
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How often Should Mares Breed? 
—E. S. Phelps, Bureau Co., Ill. A healthy mare of 
strong constitution may safely bear acolt annually for sev- 
eral successive years, but it is exhaustive of strength, and 
is usually best to intermit every third year, andin many 
cases every other year. 








Cure for Scratches on Horses.—T. 
Lashbaugh, Laporte Co., Ind., writes that he has never 
failed in curing scratches in horses, by applying melted 
tar to the affected parts. It should be rubbed in well, 
and the hai smoothed down over it. 





The Currycomb in Summer.—Farm- 
er’s Boy, inquires whether the currycomb and brush are 
necessary for horses in warm weather. Certainly, even 
more than in Winter. Remove dust and perspiration 
gathering under the hair to keep the skin healthy. 





Kicking Mules.—M. B. Turner, Lee Co., 
Iowa. Mules may be cured of kicking, and otherwise 
made gentle, by the application of Rarey’s system of 
taming. A full description of his method is contained in 
Herbert’s Ilints to Horsekeepers. 





Book for Horsekeepers.—cC. T. Vin- 
cent, Hartford Co., Conn. We know of no better work 
for general directions and sound every-day practical 
suggestions on the management of the horse, than Her- 
bert’s Hints to Horsekeepers. We can send it post-paid, 
by mail, for $1.25. 





To Prevent Hens Sitting.—Christian 
Paltz, Buffalo Co., Wis. Hens may sometimes be cured 
of a propensity to sit by dousing them with cold water. 





Kiow Many Sheep to the Acre ?—S. 
S. Wiest, Lancaster Co., Pa. From three to nine sheep 
per acre of grass land may be kept, according to its qual- 
ity and the kind of sheep. It is generally reckoned that 
8 Merinos consume about as much as an ordinary cow. 





Corn and Wool,—“ J. M.,” Logan Co., 
Ohio., inquires whether it be true that every pound of corn 
fed to sheep will add one ounce to the growth of wool, 
It might in some cases, but the statement appears to be 
rather a loose one. Sheep breeders are interested, and it 
would be instructive to hear the results of careful experi- 
ments made to ascertain the value of corn for this purpose. 





A Good Hog.—Wn. T. Russell, Ulster Co., 
N. Y., writes to the Agriculturist that in August last he 
commenced feeding a shote weighing 100 Ibs. live weight. 
For two weeks his provender was best quality wheat bran 
and milk ; from that time to December 2d, he received all 
the Indian meal he would eat, with a very small quantity 
of milk. He was fed just 107 days, and gained 257 Ibs. 
in that time, (244 lbs. per day—less 1034 lbs. on the whole.) 





A Patent Hog Ring.—Daniel Brown, 
Marshall Co., Ill., sent to the Agriculturist office some 
time since, a newly invented hog ring for which he has 
received a patent. It consists of a spiral coil of wire 
forming a spring, which rests in front of the animal’s 
snout ; the two ends of the wire are bent so as to enter 
the nostrils and clasp the membrane within, where they 
are held by the spring. It is easily applied, and Mr. B. 
says was found very efficient last Summer in a herd of 
one hundred swine. 

Sulphur for Lice.—Several correspondents 
have written to the Agriculturist, that sulphur fed to 
cattle, will rid them of lice. One who says he has used 
the remedy successfully in a number of cases, directs “to 
give two tablespoonfuls ina quart of meal to each animal, 
to be given daily until cured.” Sulphur is used in the 
human system as a gentle laxative, and for several dis- 
eases of the skin. That it escapes from the surface of 
the body, is shown by the odor, and by its blackening sil- 
ver articles in the pockets, and on this account, it is not 
unlikely that it may affect insects on the bodies of ani- 
mals. A few doses may, in some instances, by its cathar- 
tic effect improve the health of the animal, and thus prove 
effective against lice, which are chiefly found upon de- 
bilitated or sickly animals. The common sulphur powder 
frequently produces griping when used as human medi- 
cine, to counteract which it is mixed with ¥ to 3 its 
bulk of calcined magnesia, or cream of tartar, and this 

* mixture would probably be the best to give to animals. 





Defective Teats in Cows.—Abraham 
Williamson, Hendricks Co., Ind., inquires whether the 
half of a cow’s bag which has from some injury ceased 
to give milk, will yield it again, at the time of her calv 





ing. Probably not, although it may depend somewhat 
on the nature of the injury. We have never known a de- 
fective teat to be thus restored. 





Lizards in a Spring.—E. Day, Kingston, 
Ulster Co., N. ¥. We would not advise to destroy 
lizards. They are as harmless as fish, and as they feed 
mainly upon insects, they help to keep the water pure. 





Ants.—H. L. Moss, Minnesota, wishes to know 
how to kill ants in his flower garden. He has tried hot wa- 
ter, sulphur, ashes, salt, carbon oil, etc., ineffectually, and 
so have we. Whocan tell how to kill ants in the garden? 


Burning the Striped Bug.—f. Thos. 
Reilly, Ottawa Co., O., recommends to burn brush over 
the ground on which melons and other vines are to be 
planted; and also in the Fall, on spots which they have 
occupied, to destroy the larve of Striped Bugs and other 
injurious insects. This would undoubtedly kill many in 
the immediate locality, if the fire were large enough, but 
numerous others would undoubtedly come from the sur- 
rounding ground, to take their places. 





Bee Queries.—A. Webster, most of your 
inquiries are answered in the “ Apiary” for the present 
month. To introduce Italian bees into a large Apiary, 
movable comb hives of some kind are indispensable. 





Chloroforming Bees.—T. H. Mason, 
Litchfield Co., Conn. This has been practised by a few 
parties without injurious results to the -bees, but we 
should be fearful lest an over-dose might, in unskillful 
hands, destroy the swarm. A little tobacco-smoke blown 
into the hive will usually render the bees inoffensive. 





Insects on Pine Trees.—C. A. Nelson. 
The ‘little white fuzzy insect” described, is doubtless 
the Pine Blight. It mainly affects slow-growing trees in 
poor soil. Remove it by scrubbing the bark with soap-suds. 

Insects on Fruit Trees.—At a recent 
Fruit-Growers’ Meeting, Mr. W. S. Carpenter stated, 
and many members agreed with him, that he relied 
upon a healthy growth to keep off insects. It was his 
opinion that a perfectly vigorous tree would defy the at- 
tacks of the different varieties of bark-lice, while a tree 
set out with no more care than if it was a post, and 
afterward neglected, would soon be injured by them. 








Insects on Roses.—H. B. Comstock, Cort- 
land Co., N.Y. The color of the rose-leaf hopper is 
yellowish white. Wecan not tell the other insect from 
the description. The cut worm usually works near the 
ground, it may climb bushes but we never knew that it did. 





Unseasonable Grasshoppers. — Mr. 
J. H. Patterson writes that Grasshoppers appeared near 
St. Clairsville, O., about the 20th of March, in large 
numbers, and that they passed through two snow storms 
and continued wet and cold weather without injury. 





Aphis in Australia, — A friend in that 
far off land sends us a slip from an Australian paper 
which says, they destroy the plant lice with a decoction 
of an astringent bark. This completely “tans thelr 
hides.” Will some of our friends try the effect of a few 
applications of a decoction of oak-bark, and report result ? 





Eggs on Apple Trees.—J. P. Funk, Md. 
The specimens sent were the eggs of the Katydid. 





Cementing Cellars.—‘“ J. J. W:,” Meriden, 
Conn. If we had a damp cellar we should cement it 
even if floored with brick. See article on page 174. 





Designating Grapes by Leaves an@ 
Wood,—L. Varies, Madison Co., Ill. A person famil- 
iar with the different varieties of grapes can in many 
cases pick them out while growing, by examining the ap- 
pearance of the leaf, color of wood, length of joints, etc., 
without waiting for them to ripen fruit. 


Deep Planting of Vimnes.—C. R. 
Thomas, Warwick Co., Ind., says that the Germans in 
his neighborhood set grape vines three feet deep in the 
soil, to prevent rot, and asks our opinion of the practice. 
If we wished to kill a vine, or put it where it would have 
to struggle for its life, we should put its roots three feet 
below the surface. The vines may survive, but it will be 
because they throw out roots near the surface, while 
those far below will soon become a decaying mass. 


Prolific Grape Vine.—Amos F. Hannahr, 
Portage Co., Ohio., says he has an Isabella grape vine 











—— 


which has been allowed to grow pretty much as it 
pleased, and has given good crops, with two exceptions, 
for 13 successive years. In 1850 it yielded 63¢ measured 
bushels of excellent grapes. Mr. H. challenges a better 
result from a single vine trained according to the books, 
Its roots receive two or three pails of soap-suds on each 
washing-day, and the ground is kept mulched with de- 
cayed leaves, rotten wood, walnut shucks, etc. 





Grapes in April.—Not hot-house grapes, 
but Isabellas and Dianas, simply kept in the collar, the 
same as apples. So reported Mr. T. W. Field, at the 
New-York Fruit Growers’ Meeting. He saw them at 
Syracuse, N. Y., the 16th of April, and to appearance and 
taste, they were in a fine state of preservation. They 
were kept by the bushel, simply spread on shelves, or 
laid in boxes with lids at different hights on side cleats 
to prevent the upper clusters pressing those below. 


Profitable Orcharding.—Dr. I. M. 
Ward, of Essex Co., N. J., stated at one of the New- 
York Fruit Growers’ Meetings that he always realized 
from $1000 to $1200 per annum from an orchard of 1% 
acres, planted with dwarf and standard peafs and apples. 
He lets the trees have all the soil, but plows the ground 
lightly in the Spring, and runs a one horse cultivator 
over the surface at intervals during the Summer. 


Fruit the First Season.—c. D. Walters, 
Worcester Co., Mass. Transplanted trees, vines, etc., 
should not be allowed to ripen fruit the first season, be- 
cause all the strength of the plant is needed to repair the 
injury done to the roots by removing. Fruiting always 
taxes the highest energies of vegetation. 





Disease in Apple Trees.—Henry Weaver 
writes us that the bark of his apple trees becomes black 
and the trees die. Others have made the same com- 
plaint. We are not able to say, without specimens, what 
the disease is. As it begins with a small spot and ex- 
tends, it may be some fungus. We should perhaps try 
cutting out the infected spot as soon as it appears. 





Recognizing Fruits.—0O. C. Wilson, 
Perry Co., O.—Downing’s Fruits and Fruit Trees of 
America, gives descriptions and drawings of most of the 
cultivated fruits, by which a person can usually recog- 
nize any named sort. It also contains thorough and re- 
liable instructions for the management of fruits, Wecan 
forward it post-paid upon receipt of the price, $2.00. 





Quince Trees.—C. T. Bradley, Clearfield 
Co., Penn. The unfavorable situation is probubly the 
cause of the slow growth of your young trees. At the 
proper season they may be moved without risk. Suck- 
ers ought not fo be allowed to grow, but the bushes 
should be trained with a single stem like an apple tree. 





Cherries from Seed.—W. H. Coleman, 
Ky. There is no probability that thé seeds of any of our 
cultivated fruits will produce precisely like the parent 
trees; the stone fruits, usually vary less than others. 





Osage Orange.—Several ask us.about pro- 
pagating this and its value asa hedge. The seeds can- 
not be obtained at present, and unless the plants can be 
found at the nurseries, its cultivation must stop until the 
close of the war. One subscriber wishes to know how to 
destroy an Osage Orange hedge. Doubtless, like other 
shrubs, it may be killed by cutting ; when in full leaf, 
repeat the work as often as it springs up anew. 


Propagation of Box.—Mrs. E. Cravath. 
Box is most readily muitiplied by layers. Set the plants 
out rather deep and spread the branches in such a man- 
ner that the lower portion of them will be covered with 
earth. Another season it will be found that the covered 
portions have taken root, and the branches may be pulled 
apart and set out as separate plants. 


Propagating Flowering Shrubs.— 
J. C. Dubois, Ingham Co., Mich. This may be done 
with many, by layering or removing suckers, according 
to the manner of growth. Some can only be grown from 
cuttings in the propagating house, where they will have 
bottom heat ; but there are many cuttings, such as Roses, 
Weigelas, Forsythias, etc., which start very readily if kept 
from the hot sun, A hot-bed frame with the sash covered 
with whitewash, or cloth, or a frame of boards with cot- 
ton cloth tacked over one opening, will answer to shade 
them and keep them moist. Put the cuttings in rather 
sandy soil and keep them properly moist and shaded, 
giving them alr when necessary, 
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This distinguished man died at Westchester, Pa., on 
the 22d of April at the ripe old age of §1. He was a rep- 
resentative of that class of old school gentlemen of 
whom we unfortunately have too few left, bringing the 
attainments of the profound scholar into an active life 
and participation with passing events. He was among 
our oldest botanists; about 40 years ago, he published 
the Flora of Chester County, which passed through sev- 
eral editions, each one keeping pace with the progress of 
the science, and it is still a standard work. Dr. Darling- 
ton was untiring in his efforts to arouse agriculturists to 
a sense of the dignity of their calling, and to inspire them 
with a love for the sciences connected with it. This is 
shown in his numerous addresses before Agricultural and 
Horticultural Societies, and in his Agricultural Botany, 
which, in its revised form, is now popularly known as 
American Weeds and Useful Plants. The interesting 
Pitcher Plant of California (Darlingtonia Californica), 
will keep his name fresh among scientific men, and his 
many useful labors will commemorate him in the com- 
munity in which he lived,, Though a Scholar, Patriot, 
and Statesman, he was at the same time, from his genial 
sympathy with those around him, a lovable old man. 





Gray’s Manual of Botany—(Fourth 
Edition).—Ivison, Phinney & Co., N. Y. When the first 
edition of this work appeared, it at onee became the 
standard authority upon the flora of the Northern States, 
and it has through subsequent editions confirmed its title 
to that position. The works of Doct. Gray have the rare 
merit of being in aclear and popular style without depart- 
ing from scientific accuracy. An intelligent person who 
carefully reads Gray’s First Lessons in Botany, will have 
a clearer idea of the structure of plants than can be ob- 
tained from any other work in the language. The vol- 
ume before us contains these First Lessons, a section on 
Garden Botany, and the Manual proper, which gives de- 
scriptions of the native and introduced plants growing 
North of Virginia, and East of the Mississippi, and in- 
cludes the discoveries made since the last edition. An 
important addition has been made to the present edition 
of eight beautiful plates, illustrating the genera of Grass- 
es. The study of these interesting plants, which is gen- 
erally considered difficult, will be greatly facilitated by 
the help of these accurate delineations. The Lessons 
and Manual are sold separately, or bound in one volume, 
and will be found in our book list. 





Prices of Books.—The cost of printing 
paper has remained nearly stationary for a month past, 
and the prices of books have not varied materially as will 
be noticed in the list on page 186. Until the paper market 
becomes settled, the publication of sundry books will 
cease as the editions previously on hand becomes ex- 
hausted, and prices of others will be advanced. There 
is no prospect of any decrease until long after the war is 
over, and it will be expedient to secure early, any book 
likely to be wanted. The prices in our list are good only 
for the month in which they are published. We co not 
keep a “ book store,” but usually have on hand or prv- 
cure as needed, books relating to the Farm, Garden, and 
Household, for the convenience of our subscribers, and 
mail them post-paid at the usual retail price, though this 
affords but small profit—sometimes none at all. 





Investing Money—Last Month of 
the Five-Twenties.—We referred last month (page 
133) to the value, etc., of the U. S. Six pef cent Bonds, 
called “five-twenty ” because they are payable in 20 
years, but the government reserves the right to pay them 
after 5 years. If this reservation were not made they 
would command a large premium. The same kind of 
Bonds not payable until 1881, are now selling at $108, or 
8 per cent. premium. The reason of this is, that foreign- 
ers and others, prefer a loan having along time to ran. 
A good farm mortgage of 20 years will sell for more than 
one of 5 years. We think these 5-20 Bonds are the best 
sure investment now in the market. It will be noticed 
that the privilege of taking these bonds at par expires with 
the present month. For further particulars, see last 
month’s notice, and especially the full advertisement on 
p. 186, of the Government Agents, Messrs. Fisk & Hatcu, 
who are careful, accommodating, and reliable Bankers. 
Those having funds in Savings Banks will do well to 
note the closing paragraph of their advertisement. 





For the Hamburg Show — Free 
Freight, —The last steamer for Hamburg, by which ar- 
ticles can leave in time for the Great International Show, 
will sail from New-York, June 13th we believe. It may 
not be generally known that the Legislature of New-York 
appropriated $1000 to be devoted to paying freight on ar- 
ticles manufactured in this State. This was placed under 
the direction of jhe State Agricultural Society, and the 
officers have decided jp pay the expenses from the point 
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and transferment in the city. This places parties in all 
sections of the State upon a par. The articles are to be 
forwarded tothe care of Austin Baldwin & Co., 72 Broad- 
way, N. Y. Only the $1000 can be so expended, which 
will be applied to the articles in their order of entry. For 
further particulars address Messrs. Austin Baldwin& Co. 
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Farm Help Wanted—and Coming. 


ahipene 

A letter from Illjnois says: ‘ So many have gone and 
are going to the war from the patriotic West—we mean 
to open the Mississippi at least, if al7 have to go—that we 
can not get help to plant the extra acre you advise in the 
American Agriculturist, and if planted, we are not sure 
of help to cultivate it, or to gather the harvest. Can you 
not send us men from your over-crowded citieg at the 
East? They can here get plenty of work at good wages, 
and abundant cheap food for themselves and families.” 

Reply.—The East is patriotic too, as the records of the 
War Department will show. For months past we have 
seen no men worth anything who have gone begging for 
work. Common laborers readily get $1 to $1.50 per day 
(without board,) which, deducting board and stormy days, 
is equivalent to $13 to $18 per month. Weshould hardly 
know where to look for a dozen men to send to the West. 
But the demand for farm help is in a fair way to be at 
least partially supplied, within the next*two or three 
months. Never before has there been such an influx of 
able-bodied inen from Europe—from Germany, and es- 
pecially from Ireland. So great is the emigration from 
the latter country, that the British Government recently 
addressed a note tothe American Minister, intimating 
that our Government must be using special influences to 
attract them away to our armies. Mr. Adams replied 
that no official influence had been used, but naively in- 
timated that it was not surprising that so many were leav- 
ing oppression and want, and flying to a country where 
there is abundant cheap food and well-remunerated em- 
ployment. We learn that this emigration is only limited 








r by want of ship-room and the means of paying passage 


hither. The shipping facilities are being rapidly in- 
creased. We suggest that the German and Irish resi- 
dents of this country be encouraged to send for their 
friends. They can still get here before the close of the 
harvest season, if they come by steamer. Let them un- 
derstand that foreigners coming to this country will not 
be subject to the draft, unless they voluntarily take upon 
themselves the duties and privileges of citizenship ; while 
their coming now will be a benefit to the country as well 
as to themselves. A manin Ireland, or elsewhere in Eu- 
rope, with a dependant family, and with no prospect there 
but poverty and want, can by coming here earn enough 
the present year to send for his family, and place them 
where with cheaper and more abundant food he can not 
only support them, but lay aside something to build up 
for himself a home in the West ere long. 

The Homestead Law allows any one who may hereaf- 
ter become a citizen to choose a free farm from the pub- 
lic domain, where he can settle in a home of his own. 
There was never a more favorable time for the teeming 
population of the Old World to come to the New. In- 
dustrious men of good habits will be welcomed by farm- 
ers, at almost every point throughout the Northern States. 
Let these facts be properly set before the foreign popula- 
tion in our midst. A few dollars loaned to a servant girl, 
to be added to her savings, may often enatle her to send 
for a father, or brother, or relative, whom she is now help- 
ing to support in poverty on the other side of the Atlantic. 
No doubt many farmers would find this a good .way to 
secure additional help for harvest and Autumn work, 


a 


The Crop Prospects.—The result of the 
returns being gathered at the Agricultural Bureau, on the 
state of the growing crops, will not be ready before the 
publication of our nextissue. From all we can glean 
from our correspondence and from exchanges, up to this 
date the general prospects of the crops are very good. 
There are some exceptions here and there, but these are 
confined to limited localities. The winter grain proved 
to be less injured by the open weather than we feared it 
would be. The late opening of Spring kept back the 
crops, and it retarded spring work so much that farmers 
are now greatly driven, but the May weather is hastening 
forward the growth of all cropsin the ground. The fruit 
trees have bloomed very freely, and if no untimely frost 
occurs, the fruit crop will be very large. After two suc- 
cessive years of fine crops of almost all kinds we could 
hardly hope for a third one, yet that is the present prom- 
ise. The result will depend upon the weather between 
now and harvest time. The only unfavorable thing for 
our country, is the apparently prosperous condition of the 
crops.on the other side of the Atlantic. If this continue 
until harvest, it will largely diminish the foreign demand 











upon us, and perhaps depress the market prices here. 
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Are the Implements Ready ?—A Scarcity 
of them Probable. 
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The present short supply and the high price of labor, 
may in part be remedied by securing more or better labor- 
saving implements. Two men with a mowing machine, 
horse-rake, and horse-pitchfork, will gather as much hay 
as eight or ten men using only the scythe, hand-rake, and 
common pitchfork. The same is true in regard to the 
reaping machine, the horse cultivator, ete. The more 
rapid gathering of a crop, at just the right time is a strong 
reason for using these implements. As we have often 
urged in the American Agriculturist, a man with a first- 
rate plow, hoe, ax, etc., will do nearly double the work 
in a week that can be performed by another man using 
poorer implements, while the extra cost of the former will 
often be less than the price of a single day’s work,—An- 
other suggestion. Those who intend to get new or im- 
proved implements this sammer, should look out for them 
atonce. Owing to the uncertainty in business matters, 
manufacturers generally did not provide their usual stock, 
while it is very probable that the demand will be greater 
than ever before. Indeed, the dealers in implements and 
seeds tell us that their business is already far exceeding 
any thing in past years. It will not do this year to put 
off the buying of a mowing or reaping machine, for ex- 
ample, until the week it is wanted, or there may not be 
one to be had at any price. Better have the orders in at 
once, that the manufacturer may prepare to fill them. 
Our advertising columns will indicate some of the present 
sources of supply. A note to the different dealers and 
manufacturers will obtain the terms etc., when not fully 
given in the advertisements. Notime should be lost now. 


St 6 oe > 
About Advertisements—Explanation. 
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Numerous letters from subscribers seem to render an 
explanation necessary. The advertising pages, which 
are usually not supposed to be edited at all, are the most 
difficult Jabor assumed by the Editors of the Agricul- 
turist. The reception of advertisements is alloted to one 
of them, who is instructed by the Publisher to exclude all 
unreliable men, or those believed to be so; all unknown 
parties who cannot give satisfactory references; all 
humbugs, secret remedies, patent medicines, etc..—in 
short, everwthing likely to deceive the readers. In these 
times, this is a hard rule to live up to. We are really 
giving back to our readers all their subscription money, 
and even a part of our advertising receipts, in the paper 
which we furnish them. It is also difficult for us to com- 
pete with other journals, almost all of which—not ex- 
cepting the religious Press—admit to their advertising 
columns, things which the publishers would not have 
read aloud in their family circles. These semi-obscene 
advertisements, as well as those of humbugs, are of the 
niost profitable kind ; for those who make but a small re- 
turn to their customers can best afford to advertise largely, 
and those who make their living out of the morbid cu- 
riosity of the youth of both sexes pay well for the 
privilege of bringing themselves to notice. We are some- 
times offered $2 or $3 a line to insert such advertisements 
in the Agriculturist.—We still continue to follow the rule 
mentioned above, but would state, in answer to several 
letters, that we do not specifically endorse whatever ap- 
pears in our advertising pages. Take, for instance, the 
manufactured manures, superphosphates, phosphatic 
guanos, etc. We do not buy or use many of these, and 
do not advise others to do so,—yet as many persons have 
a degree of confidence in these compounds, we allow re 
sponsible parties to advertise them. Again, with regard 
to new fruits, tree cotton, and recently-introduced plants 
generally, these may be desirable, or of doubtful utility, 
or even worthless. When we believe the parties are 
offering them for experiment in good faith, we admit the 
advertisements for the benefit of those who can afford to _ 
try them. Well-known public journals advertise with us, 
and these are of widely differing character. We of 
course do not endorse the politics or the specific re- 
ligious views of any particular paper that uses our 
columns to make itself more widely known, if published 
by responsible parties. Excluding all whom we know to 
be dishonest or unreliable, we allow our advertisers to 
present their wares to the readers of the Agriculturist, 
presuming that they will exercise their own judgment 
upon them. Our advertising columns are well worth 
perusing ; they keep the intelligent reader posted as to 
the recent improvements in agricultural impiements, 
new plants, seeds, etc., and other matters of fnterest. 

We strongly repeat our standing request that those 
who order of or write to our advertisers, will let them 
know where their business cards were seen. It will 
please the advertisers, and be a material aid to our busi- 
ness department, as it is the success of this part of our 
paper that enables us to supply it at so low a rate. 
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The “Night Soil” of New-York City. 

That night soil is one of the most concen- 
trated and powerful fertilizers, has long been 
known; though from natural aversion, for wise 
reasons made instinctive, few persons are wil- 
ling to turn this material to practical account. 
There are in this City, at all times, more than a 
million of resident and transient persons. If 
we estimate the night soil at only eight ounces 
per day for each inhabitant, the yearly amount 
would reach 1824 million pounds, or winety-one 
thousand tons! This material would doubtless 
be worth to the fields of the Eastern States at 
least two cents per pound, if it were properly 
saved and mixed with the soil, or more than 
three and-a-half million dollars! Indeed we 
believe it would produce an increased product 
of crops worth five or ten fold this sum. Since 
the introduction of Croton Water, a large pro- 
portion of this night soil is washed into the 
sewers, and then out to mingle with the waters 
of the ocean. Still, according to the City In- 
spector’s report, about 9,000 privies, vaults, etc., 
are annually cleaned by night scavengers, the 
contents being conveyed away in covered carts. 
The number of cart loads (25 bushels each) rang- 
es from 40,000 to 50,000 a year. The extension 
of water pipes is constantly decreasing this 
amount. The carts are dumped into barges at 
a few points along the river. For the five years, 
1861-5, the barges are furnished by the Lodi 
Poudrette Company, the City paying them 
about $15,000 per annum. We recently visited 
the works of this Company, located on the west 
side of the Hackensack River, N. J., about half 
way between New-York and Newark, in order 
to see how they disposed of the material, and 
to learn from observation, whether it was 
honestly prepared for use by farmers. For 
twenty years past farmers have heard of the 
Lodi Poudrette, and large numbers have used it. 
Some of our acquaintances have purchased it 
regularly for from five to twenty years, and be- 
lieve ita good investment. We made our visit 
to the works without previous notice, to the 
end that we might see just how the manufac- 
ture was carried on in the ordinary daily rou- 
tine. The accompanying sketch gives a general 
view of the works. About six acres of swamp 
marsh, along the bank of the Hackensack river, 








are occupied by the buildings and drying beds. 


This is, we believe, the most extensive estab- 
lishment of the kind in the world, exceeding 
even the noted Poudrette Works near Paris. 
As will be seen in the engraving, there is a long 
wharf (about 1000 feet inlength). Running par- 
allel with this are a series of canals, or reser- 
voirs, for holding the night soil as it is raised 
from the barges by means of buckets and poured 
into them. Sixteen of these barges (holding 
about 8000 bushels each) are constantly plying 
back and forth to the city, or lying at the 
wharves to receive the material. The end of 
one of the reservoirs is seen in the foreground. 
The emptying of the barges is done by a port- 
able steam engine moved along the wharf to 
the different landing places. The material is 
dropped from the buckets upon a coarse screen 
which separates the larger rubbish—bricks, 
pails, boots, etc. In the reservoirs the dark 
green, semi-fluid mass partially dries down, the 
odors arising being from some cause much less 
offensive than we expected to find them. Back 
of these reservoirs are the drying beds where 
the men are seen at work with shovels, These 
are in part covered with board flooring, and in 
part are the smooth ground surface. 

The manufacturing process is begun by 
spreading over the surface of the floors, a thin 
layer of muck dug near by, or alluvial soil 
brought from a point where it is washed out by 
the Hackensack and Passaic rivers. The night 
soil is then taken from the reservoirs, and a thick 
coating spread over the layer of muck. As it 
gradually dries out, the mass is shoveled over 
by large gangs of men, of whom 100 to 120 
are employed at the works. This shoveling 
over and mixing is done several times, be- 
fore the whole is dry enough to be taken in 
wheelbarrows to thescreening buildings. In the 
latter it is thrown into large heaps, and again 
shoveled over to make the whole mass as uni- 
form as possible. This is important, for if not 
done, the variable character of the night soil, 
as gathered from different parts of the city, might 
make one batch inferior to another. 

The next process is to pulverize and screen 
the mass. To do this, it is shoveled into box 
sieves, and worked over and over, and beat 
with shovels until the finer portions fall through 
the screens. It is then ready for packing into 
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barrels, These 
are all man- 
ufactured on the 
spot, the sawn 
staves being 
brought from 
Maine, the ready 
made heads from 
Massachusetts, 
and the hoops 
from various 
places. (The 
staves, heads, 
and hoops now 
cost about 18 cts. 
=<| per barrel, and 
the men get six 
cents per barrel 
for putting them 
E| together, averag- 
ing 35 per day 
per man.)—We 
were greatly a- 
=| mused at seeing 
|} the immense 
masses of rub- 
bish separated 
from the night 
soil, during the different screenings, show- 
ing the privy vaults to be an “omnium gath- 
erum” for all conceivable things, deposited in 
part by design, and in part by accident. We no- 
ticed brick bats by the scores of cartloads ; bottle 
corks by the million; broken crockery of every 
possible kind, and some not broken; stove 
pipes; tin pans, tin pails, tin funnels, tin kettles, 
and about everything else made of tin ; children’s 
toys in inconceivable numbers, and of every kind 
ever made; beer bottles, stone jugs, glass bottles, 
and glass ware of all kinds; oyster cans, sar- 
dine cases, brooms, oil cans, carpets, old gar- 
ments of all sorts; hats, boots, shoes, books, 
clock wheels, etc., etc.—not to mention bones, 
(some of them evidently human), many watch- 
es, gold rings, and other jewelry, precious stones, 
coins genuine and counterfeit in large numbers, 
counterfeit dies, etc. The workmen often find 
valuable prizes, which is perhaps one incentive 
to the following of a business at best unpleas- 
ant. Women gather the glassware and sort it, 
selling the different kinds at various prices, to 
be melted over, or ground up. They also gath- 
nes, the company paying a stipulat- 
ed pritep@? bushel. The establishment is 
worth visiting as a “curiosity shop” quite equal 
in some respects to Barnutn’s.” Any one going 
there will need to provide himself with a good 
pair of boots, and, if having over sensitive nasal 
organs, to take along a bottle of hartshorn. 
Strange to say, however, the manufactured pro- 
duct, though containing but a small proportion 
of muck as an absorbent or dryer, is in the 
form of a dry powder, and nearly inodorous. 
After being put in barrels, it is taken to the 
city warehouse, and delivered to the different 
steamboats, railroads, etc, Farmers take away 
large quantities in bulk, The fact that there 
are regular customers who come year after year, 
(we conversed with some of them who chanced 
to come while we were there), is fair evidence 
that the material is of practical value. It is 
used most largely for corn, a handful in the hill 
with the seed, to give it a vigorous start, a good 
developement of the first roots whether on 
poor or good soil. Its great merit seems to be 
quick action upon young plants. It is not in- 
jurious to the seed, though in contact with it, 
Poor or heavy soil needs also coarser barnyard 
manure, to improve both the tilth and fertility, 
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Management of Sheep in Minnesota. 


TS Bee 

To the Editor of the American Agriculturist. 

As stern necessity is forcing an increased in- 
terest to be taken by Northern States, in the 
business of wool growing, I propose to give 
you a few practical items from Minnesota. 

My neighbor Mr. Bennett, is the owner of 
about 2000 sheep, chiefly mixed blood, though 
a few are extraordinarily fine Spanish Merinos. 
He farms out about 1200, taking for his profits 
the fleece, and when the flock is returned, an 
equal number of young healthysheep. The re- 
maining 800 he feeds on his farm, and it is to the 
management of this home-flock that I would 
call attention, as I think that he has winter- 
ed them with unusugl economy and success. 

Mr. B. raised a quantity of Indian corn, which 
was cut and cured in the usual way in the field, 
where it was left standing in stack for daily use 
during the Winter. The feeding season with 
us isalmost invariably free from rains. Thecorn 
was drawn and scattered over a large pasture 
at the rate of about one and-a-half bushels of 
grain to a flock of 200 sheep. The little ani- 
mals stripped the stalks and cobs absolutely 
clean; then after being watered they were en- 
closed in yards adjoining the sheds, and supplied 
with an abundance of fresh straw, in racks. 

Cost of Wintering.—Mr. B. estimates the cost 
as follows: In our neighborhood, unimproved 
land costs from five to ten dollars peracre. An 
acre of well cultivated and well cured corn, cost- 
ing about $5 for labor, will support 15 sheep, at 
33} cents per head. Itis now the last of March, 
and he has still some weeks of provision left. 

How the Sheep Look.—Under this head it is un- 
necessary to multiply words. The sheep are 
fully as fat as desirable. They are healthy, 
fleece heavy, clean, and in excellent condition. 
Mr. B. estimates his clip will average four lbs. 
to the sheep, including the last year’s lambs. 

How Sheltered.—Our climate, I repeat, is unu- 
gually dry during the Winter; we have few or 
no rains, or heavy snows, therefore but very or- 
dinary protection is required; nor need we con- 
fine the animals to close, heated, and unhealthy 
stables. Sheds of rough boards, or poles and 
straw are infinitely preferable to the most cost- 
ly and closely built stables. Mr. B.’s sheds open 
to the south, and are well boarded against north- 
east and west winds. They have a depth of 
about 16 feet, which gives ample protection, 
affording a dry, airy, healthful, and all-sufficient 
shelter. The pens and sheds are daily spread 
with clean fresh fitter—the straw which the 
*sheep pull from the racks. In warm days 
which come suddenly upon us as Spring ap- 
proaches, the animals are driven to the open 
ficlds, away from the fumes of the heated ma- 
nure, until the approach of night-fall, and in 
this daily care for the health df his flock, lies the 
true secret of Mr. B.’s success. 

So soon as grass appears, pasturage with us is 
not an item of cost. A sufficient range is so 
easily procured, that at most it can only cost the 
wages of a man, who with a good dog, will look 
after and care for from one to two thousand. 

The Profit.—According to present appearances 
Mr. Bennett's profit item will stand as follows: 


Sheep averaged when purchased.........+.+++..+.. $2 20 
2,000 Sheep at $2 20..........+++ ose eeeeee$4.400 
Cost of keeping..........--+--seeeceencsees 1,320—5,720 
Sheep worth without the fleece, say $5............ $10,000 
8,000 ibs. of wool, say 75C ......cceeeceseseeecees 000 
PORTING, BOT oscccns cc vccvccccccgsces saegicesnaeae> ~__ 1,500 
17,500 
Wekact Bret ‘costess is ' PM vsias s. svwsves Gosiwese.s 5,720 


Dalanle in Prokt? oi... oi0is sia cecccadessoy soe Bll, 780 
You will observe that I have added a cost for 
Summer keeping equal to the Winter, which is 





of course an excess; but I have made no allow- 
ance for loss by disease or death, which for six 
months past has only amounted to about $10. 

Having given you the above items I now so- 
licit permission to propose a few inquiries to 
be answered by experienced sheep breeders. 

1st. There is a prevailing opinion that the 
further north, wool and fur animals are grown 
within the limit of plentiful support, the finer 
and better is the growth of the animal’s covering: 
—Is this only a conceit, or demonstrated fact ? 


2d. Do fine blooded sheep of the Eastern coun- 
tries, degenerate in flesh or fleece by removal 
to the colder climates of the American States? 

3d. Have sheep growers determined the qual- 
ity of sheep natural to the temperate and colder 
climate of the Northern States of America? 

The subject of wool growing is at this mo- 
ment so pregnant with interest that it deserves 
much more than ordinary investigation. Thou- 
sands will be tempted to embark in the business, 
knowing little or nothing of the habits, the qual- 
ity, or the wants of the animals. T. T. Mann, 

Washington Co., Minn. 

* Mr. Mann’s estimate of profits is too large. His figures 
put wool at $1 a pound, making the profits $11,780; we 
took the liberty to change the estimate for wool in Min- 
nesota to 75c., and that is nearly double the usual price. 
The present quotation in New-York (May 6) is 70 to 90 
cents, from which must be deducted freight, commissions, 
etc. Again, is not $5 a head for shorn sheep rather a 
high estimate for Minnesota, If one were to now embark 
in sheep growing, he would of course have to pay present 
rates for stock sheep, and not $2.20, the price paid by Mr. 
Bennett. We readily grant that wool growing is largely 
profitable, and likely to continue so, but add these re- 
marks as a caution against too great expectations.—Ep. 


Shall Sheep be Washed ? 
aa. 

Wool undoubtedly needs cleansing before it 
can be used in the manufactory, but it does not 
follow that it must be washed while on the 
sheep’s back. There are many reason why it 
should not be—few if any valid ones for a con- 
tinuance of the practice. The best washing 
will only remove part of the foreign matter 
from the fleece. The manufacturer subjects all 
wool to a cleansing process, whether it has been 
previously carefully washed, or only “soused ” 
in a slovenly manner. Sheep washing is vio- 
lently unnatural. No animal dreads the water 
more, and with good reason; it requires days 
of warm weather to evaporate the moisture 
held in the meshes of a’ thick fleece of wool, 
and the animal not only suffers discomfort, but 
frequently positive injury. It is comparatively 
an easy process to remove the yolk and dirt 
from wool when sheared from the sheep, but 
impossible to complete the work while upon 
the back of the struggling animal. It would be 
just as wise, and little less humane, to give chil- 
dren an occasional plunge to remove stains and 
soils from their garments. But for the washing, 
the sheep might be sheared one or two weeks 
earlier in the season, which would promote 
heaviness of fleece, and add to the comfort and 
thrift of both sheep and lambs. 

The great objection urged against shearing 
unwashed sheep, is that an unwarrantable de- 
duction in the price of the wool is made by 
manufaeturers. The remedy for this is with the 
producer. He has only to remain firm in a 
reasonable demand, and in time his terms must 
be acceded to. There is a very just cause of 





complaint in the practice pursued, of buying 
wool according to a general average of clean- 
lineéss, instead of fixing the price according to 
the actual condition of each lot. This has, in 





effect been, to offer a premium for neglect, and 
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many clips of professedly washed wool have 
been little superior in cleanliness to unwashed 
fleeces from sheep properly cared for. Pro- 
ducers should, in every case, insist upon selling 
their wool according to its own merits, and this 
can as easily be done with the unwashed article 
as any other. To change the present practice 
will require general simultaneous effort, and 
this can séarcely be expected without consider- 
able discussion. It is here intended only to in- 
dicate some of the leading points that seem to 
make the change desirable. 
= @ ee > 
Tim Banker on Sheep Traps. 

iced 

“What upon airth d’ye call that?” asked 
uncle Jotham Sparrowgrass, as he hailed Seth 
Twiggs in the street, this morning. Seth hada 
gun over his shoulder, and held in his hand what 
might have been mistaken for game, at a short 
distance. On closer examination, the object re- 
vealed a pair of short ears, a prominent nose, a 
long clean pair of jaws, well armed with sharp, 
bloody teeth. It was what is left of a dog after 
his tail has been cut off just behind his ears. 

“That is what I call a sheep trap,” said Seth, 
ashe flung the head upon the grass, pulled his 
pipe out of one pocket, and a match out of the 
other, and lighted. 

“Why that is Jake Frink’s dog!” exclaimed 
Uncle Jotham. 

“Taint Jake’s any longer,” replied Seth. 
“Ye see I caught him in the act, this morning 
airly. He was gnawing away at a sheep he had 
run down, and that is sheep’s blood you see on 
his teeth now. I put that bullet between his 
eyes, and he hadn’t time to clean his teeth be- 
fore he emigrated to t’othercountry. That trap 
has caught three sheep of mine this Spring, be- 
sides lots pf my neighbors, to say nothing of the 
lambs, and I was so afraid the trap might be set 
again that I jest cut his head off atter I shot 
him, to make sure work of it, That critter has 
destroyed a hundred dollars’ worth of property 
this Spring, I haven’t a doubt. Sheep have 
been found dead, and badly maimed, and he has 
been seen chasing them. When complaint has 
been made to Jake, Ire could not believe he was’ 
guilty of even chasing sheep. He did not al- 
low him in such tricks. His dog was as inno- 
cent as alamb. Children could play with him, 
and he wouldn’t even growl. To hear Jake 
talk, you would think the dog’s mother must 
have been a sheep. Waal, now, ye see, that 
talk didn’t go down with me. I can tell a sheep 
stealin*dog as soon as I lay my eye on him. 
There is a kind of guilty look about the critter, 
that says mutton, as plainly as if it stuck in his 
jaws. Jake has-never been able to raise sheep. 
If he tried, his lambs disappeared mysteriously 
when that dog was a puppy. He always laid 
it to other folks’ dogs. But Royer was the guilty 
wretch that drunk lamb’s blood. I have been 
watching him for about a week, and ye see this 
morning I got him jest where I wanted him. 
There was a piece of mutton in his mouth when 
I fired. It will take a smarter man than Jake 
Frink to get away from that fact.” 

“T guess you'll catch it when Jake hears of it.” 
“He won't have to wait long, for ’'m going to 
take home Jake’s sheep trap this morning. I 
wouldn’t have you think that I'd shoot a man’s 
dog, and then not own it. That would be too 
much like a sheep stealing dog. I calculate to 
take the responsibility.” 

This conversation of my neighbors shows the 
way the current is setting in the dog question, 











and the progress the reform is making, under 
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the new laws, and especially under the high 
prices of wool and mutton. This last, I think, 
has more to do with dog killing, than alk the 
laws that have been enacted. With -wool ata 
dollar a pound or in that neighborhood, every 
body that owns land wants a few sheep. Even 
Jake Frink rubs his eyes and wakes.up to the 
fact that sheep raising will be a paying busi- 
ness. Sheep will live and do well on his poor 
pastures where his cows grow poor. He will 
bluster of course, when he learns that his dog is 
killed, but he will be resigned and conclude 
that his sheep as well as his neighbors’ will be 
safer with that sheep trap out of the way. A 
large number of poor farmers, and rather poor 
citizens, who have the dog mania will invest in 
sheep, and that will make them the natural ene- 
mies of dogs. I have noticed that it makes a 
mighty deal of difference whether it is your 
sheep or your neighbors’ that are bitten or killed. 
Resignation is a virtue easily practised, when a 


pack of dogs get into your neighbor’s flock and |, 


worry and slay. But when you go out some 
fine morning and find your fattest weather half 
eaten up, or your full blood Merinos made into 
mutton prematurely, it stirs the blood at once 
against dogs. You owe the whole race a grugi 
You think of steel traps, bullets, and s 
stout cords in close proximity to dogs’ necks, 
You talk fiercely and threaten vengeance. Men 
in such a humor are prepared to legislate ra- 
tionally upon the dog question. They see very 
clearly that one vile cur, not worth a copper 
to any body, may easily destroy a hundred dol- 
lars’ worth of their property in a single night. 
With sheep at two or three times the old prices 
we shall not only have good dog laws, but we 
shall have men that will execute the laws, and 
the dogs at the same time. The old arguments 
on this question are just as good as any new 
ones that can be brought forward, but men see 
them a great deal better. A sheep is a creature 
of consequence, just about three times bigger 
than it was two years ago. The dogs have 
grown small, and a multitude of them have 
grown out of sight entirely. 

There used to be a dog on about every corner 
of the streets in Hookertown. Some families 
kept a half dozen, and they had tight match to 
get enough for their children to eat, too. Now 
they are getting scarce, and I am in hopes that 
the time is not distant when they will be con- 
fined to cages, and shown up as curiosities at 
Barnum’s. It does my eyes good to see children 
and lambs fat and happy, and dogs lean and 
miserable. Fat dogs indicate a low civilization 
like the Chinese, or a low state of morals like 
the White Oaks, where the dogs are more -nu- 
merous than the people. 

I have hated dogs ever since I was a boy. My 
father kept sheep and was a lover of choice 
mutto®, and chose to do his own butchering, in 
a humane and decent manner. I remember an 
old ewe with twin lambs, a cosset who came 
home with the cows to be petted, and cared for 
as if'she were a member of the family. One 
morning she was found dreadfully torn by the 
dogs, just alive, but unable to move and her 
lambs missing. I have hated the sight of a dog 
ever since, and never pass one in the street, 
without an apprehension of a bite, and a great 
longing to brain him on the spot. Seth Twiggs 
has given them the right name, “ Sheep Traps.” 

And the morality of keeping a sheep-killing 
dog is on a par with that of a malicious neigh- 
bor, who should set steel traps in the sheep 
walks of your pasture. I would much rather 
have steel traps than the dogs. The trap would 
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be certain to dispose of only one sheep in a 
night, while the dog might kill or maim a dozen. 
The trap and the victim would be found togeth- 
er in the morning, and the mystery of the broken 
leg would be cleared up. But your cowardly 
sneaking dog does his work by night and is 
miles away in the morning, with his chops all 
licked, and lying by his master’s door, as meek 
looking as if he never dreamed of mutton. The 
owner of a steel trap is a responsible being, but 
the owner of a dog seems to think that his brute 
is what Mr. Spooner would call a free moral 
agent, fit to do business on his own hook. He 
is not accountable for the deeds of his dog. I 
go in for trapping rats, skunks, foxes, weasels, 
and other vermin. If we must trap sheep and 
lambs, I prefer an article with steel springs and 
chain, to a pair of living jaws on four legs. 
The latter catches too much game. 





Hookertown, Yours to command, 
May 10th, 1863. Timorny Bunxgr Esq. 
Small Pox in Sheep, 
——<-—_ 


It will be remembered that no little excite- 
ment was caused in England last year by the 
appearance of small pox among sheep. Active 
measures were soon instituted to meet the emer- 
gency, and we are happy to learn that they have 
been successful, An Association formed among 
the sheep breeders in Wiltshire, to prevent the 


" spread of, the malady and to afford. compensa- 


tion to those who might sustain loss by its at- 
tacks, has just closed its accounts, there being no 
present necessity for its continuance. The pro- 
ceedings of the Association during the year are 
of general interest. When the disease first ap- 
peared it was recommended and practised to 
some extent, to inoculate exposed flocks, on 
the supposition that the malady would be less 
severe in its effects. This, however, proved not 
to be the case; inoculated flocks died off rapid- 
ly, and thus the proposed preventive only spread 
the infection. The Wiltshire Association insti- 
tuted experiments to determine the efficacy of 
vaccine virus, which proved entirely satisfacto- 
ry. Six healthy sheep were vaccinated and then 
confined with others that were diseased with 
small pox, and which subsequently died, but the 
vaccinated sheep resisted all contagion and re- 
mained perfectly sound. To put the experiment 
to the extreme test, the six sheep were afterward 
inoculated with small pox virtis. Two of 
them died, two had the disease rather severely, 
the other two slightly, and the four fully recoy- 
ered. The Association recommend instant iso- 
lation of an infected sheep, and the vaccination 
of those in the vicinity, as almost certain means 
of eradicating the disease. 

The labors of the Association brought to light 
some startling facts concerning the introduction 
of diseases among stock by importations from 
infected districts. There remained no doubt 
that the small pox was thus brought in. Ac- 
cording to Government reports, the cattle dis- 
eases of England rose in ten years from a year- 
ly average of 14, to 5, 6, and 10 per cent. A 
Government commissioner stated that, in 1862 
the loss from disease was at least three times 
the total amount of cattle imported, a large part 
of which was clearly traceable to the introduc- 
tion of diseases from abroad. It is very justly 
considered a matter over which Government 
should exercise proper control, and it will not 
be amiss for American farmers to give the sub- 
ject due attention in time. The Pleuro-pneu- 
monia excitement, though somewhat exagger- 
ated, shows how great the danger may be, and 
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as our flocks and herds become more valuable, 
and greater attention is given to raise the stand- 
ard of excellence by bringing in new blood, the 
risk will be proportionately increased. 
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Cure of Foot Rot in Sheep. 


To the Editor of the American Agriculturist : 

Thave repeatedly used the following treatment 
for foot-rot in sheep with complete success. 
Prepare a solution of blue vitrol as strong as it 
can be made, by pulverizing and dissolving in 
warm soft water. Each hoof should then be ex- 
amined, thoroughly cleansed with a knife, and 
if too long, cut to the proper dimensions. If no 
infection be found, let two men take the sheep 
with a leg in each hand and dip every foot into 
the solution of vitrol. When an infected hoof 
is found, carefully pare it until every par- 
ticle of the infection is exposed—avoid bleed- 
ing the foot if possible. Then thoroughly sat- 
urate the foot with spirits of turpentine from a 
vial with a quill inserted in the cork; pour on 
as much fine powder as you can make adhere to 
the foot or the parts infected, and apply a light- 
ed match to the same; after which dip the foot 
in the solution as above directed. The sheep 
should then run on a clean floor until the re- 
medies have had sufficient time to take effect. 

I have cured an entire flock with a single 
course of the above treatment. But to be safe, 
the same should be repeated in five or seven 
days, and if any cases of infection be found, re- 
peat again. Should an obstinate case be found 
where the rot has penetrated into the center of 
the quick, the sheep should be putinto a pen or 
small yard by itself, and subjected every second 
day to the prescribed treatment. Thorough- 
ness is the great secret of success in treating the 
foot-rot. The knife is the principal remedy, if 
sharp and skillfully handled. A SuBscrIBER. 

_ Middlebury, Vt. 
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Prevention of “Cribbing” in Horses. 


To the Editor of the American Agriculturist : 

I found myself cheated to the amount of $50 
by the purchase of a horse sold as “sound,” but 
which proved to be an inveterate cribber. Va- 
rious remedies were recommended and tried 
without success. Finally, I have found a pre- 
ventive, if not a cure. I have arranged the stall 
80 as to leave nothing against which he can 
press his teeth. He is fed from a low box which 
is pushed into the stall froma passage-way, and 
the box is withdrawn when not in use. (It is 
said that a hogse can not crib with his head 
down.) The opening for air and light is placed 
too high for him to reach it, to crib against its 
sides. Since adopting the above arrangement, 
the horse has improved in condition and spirit, 
and his value is also much increased. x. 


Salting Stock. 
——_o— 

Probably we do not know all the uses of salt 
in the animal economy; but a few are obvious, 
It acts beneficially upon the liver, yields a sup- 
ply of soda to the bile, and gives increased nu- 
tritive power to food. It acts as a vermifuge, 
keeping the bowels of stock free from worms, 
and gives increased tone to the stomach. It 
tends to prevent rot in sheep. As to the 
amount and the time of giving it, farmers dis- 
agree. Some are accustomed to salt their stock 
regularly, once a week. Many successful farm- 
ers keep salt within reach of their stock, beliey- 
ing that they will eat only as nature requires, , 
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Experience with Italian Bees. 
-_- &--— 

To the Editor of the American Agriculturist, 

July 8d, 1861, an Italian queen was received 
at my Apiary. During the last of that season, 
I reared six queens and introduced them into 
stocks that Winter. In the year 1862, under 
the same circumstances, the Italians did one- 
fourth better, and where I introduced them to 
some of my neighbors, they say that they have 
done one-half better than the common stock. Of 
two colonies that stood side by side—the Italian 
filled 14 44lb. boxes; the common bees, filled 8 
4sib. boxes. In introducing Italian queens, I 
find thatsthe common bees disappear 
in about 90 days. This season I intend 
to introduce a common queen to an 
Italian stock to test what is now the- 
ory, that is, whether the life of the 
Italian worker is longer than the com- 
mon. Either this is the case, or the 
Italian queen is very much more pro- 
lific. That it isa more active worker I 
have no doubt; that it will defend its 
stores with marked promptness is also 
true. I have been troubled less with 
robbery from the Italian than the com- 
mon bee. Last year until after swarm- 
ing or dividing, I had over 100 col- & 
onies at my place; then I carried some ¢ 
to what I suppesed were better honey 
producing localities. The Italian bee 
is larger when it builds its own comb. 
I notice that they fly earlier and later 
than common stocks of equal strength, 
also on a cool day when scarcely a 
common bee is out. If the Italian bee 
is abused, it will resent it more vigorous- 
ly than the common bee, but with care 
they.can be managed as well. This 
Spring my Italians are in good condi- 
tion and I am much pleased with them. 

Tipton County, Iowa. C. G. McNem. 

[We print the above as one of the apparent 
results of experiments with the Italian bee; but 
it will require a great: number of careful experi- 
ments, to finally decide whether or not the 
Italian bees, as a rule, are better workers, more 
vigorous, and otherwise superior to the common 
bees. In the above case, and in the few others 
reported, the apparent difference in the amount 
of the honey,may have resulted from other causes, 
as it often happens that of two common swarms, 
apparently of equal number and vigor, the one 
will store up double the amount of honey se- 
cured by the other, though no reason can be 
given for the difference. Ifthe general experi- 
ence continues to show a marked difference in 
favor of the Italian, there will then be good 
reasons for introducing them generally.—Ep.] 





Sheds for Manure. 


onion 

Some farmers would build sheds for their ma- 
nure, if it were not for the trouble. Others 
would do so, if they did not fear fire-fanging, or 
waste by drying up. But the trouble is nothing 
to an industrious man, and if the heap is prop- 
erly managed, there is no danger from excessive 
heat. By protecting it from wind, sun, rain, 
and washing, its value will be largely increased. 

It is doubtless true that horse-manure alone, 
if covered, will suffer from too rapid decompo- 
sition. But this can easily be prevented by mix 
ing with it, as the heap is forming, frequent 
“ dividers” of muck, tan-bark or common soil. 
The very best way is to throw up rough sheds, 
without siding, over the port holes of the barn, 








large enough to cover the dung-heaps anda large 
pile of muck. Every few days, after the stalls 
are cleaned out, let a man shovel an equal 
amount of muck over the pile of fresh manure. 
This will absorb the liquid parts and prevent 
“ fire-fanging.” And when this heap is finally 
shoveled over and mixed, the compost will be 
as valuable as an equal amount of simple manure, 

We are continually hearing of farmers who 
accidentally learned the lesson we now teach. 
They now never think of leaving their manure 
“out in the cold.” They know that the in- 


creased value of their manure annually is four- 
fold greater than the cost of their sheds. 





Poultry—The Black Spanish Fowls. 
Leia 

This breed of poultry is deservedly becoming 
popular in this country. It has long been 
reared in Spain and the adjacent countries 
along the Mediteranean, where it is said to have 
been introduced from the West Indies. Bement, 
in his Poulterer’s Companion says of it: “The 
thorough-bred Spanish fowls should be entirely 
black, as far as feathers are concerned, and 
when in high condition display a greenish me- 
tallic lustre; an erect brilliant scarlet comb, 
serrated ; with a clear milk-white face and ear- 
lobes; dark-blue legs; and a lofty carriage. 
Wattles of the hen small, but large and very 
conspicuous in the cocks, and like the comb, of 
a light scarlet. This marked contrast of black, 
bright-red, and white, makes the head of the 
Spanish cock as handsome as that of any other 
variety ; and in the genuine breed the whole 
form is equally good. The cock-bird should be 
strong and short in the legs as possible; his 
back from tail to neck short, tail large and 
ample. He should weigh not less than six 
pounds; the head is rather large, the spurs long 
and sharp, and the bearing and carriage proud 
and high. The face should commence from 
where the comb joins on the head, and must 
extend downward over and around the eye till 
it meets the white ear-lobes. 

Spanish hens are also of good size and good 
figure, and are celebrated as good layers, pro- 
ducing very large white eggs. The head of the 


hen should be neat, and of moderate size; eyes 
bright ; comb single, very large and pendulous; 








face entirely white, the white extending around 
the eye; neck of moderate length, neatly set 
on; body broad, wings of middle size; legs a 
bluish-white; tail long and well squared; 
plumage of a glossy black, with brilliant tints 
of green and purple, as in the cock, but less 
brilliant. Her weight should not be less than 
five pounds. It must be especially observed 
that the slightest approach to coarseness, in 
either cock or hen, must be discountenanced, 
even at the expense of size; for in no class of 
fowls is fineness of quality more requisite 
and more appreciated than in the Spanish.” 
These fowls are favorites for their beauty, 
their excellent flavor of flesh, and their 
prolificness as layers. Such is their 
indisposition to sit, that it is advisable 
to depend upon hens of other breeds 
to rear their young. They are sub- 
ject to one or two drawbacks. Their 
large combs are apt to be frosted dur- 
ing our northern winters, unless the 
birds are kept in warm quarters, and 
without proper care, mortification and 
death may ensue. They also are liable 
to lose their plumage, and if they 
moult late, they suffer from exposure. 
——0—— . 


Look After the Cabbages Early. 
The importance of the cabbage as a 
field crop has hardly begun to be appre- 
ciated in this country, while in Eng- 
land, it ranks second only in value to 
the great root crops. As a food for 
fattening animals and as a change of 
diet for all, cabbages are highly esteem- 
ed. The crop is liable to the attacks 
of both insects and disease. The most 
common pest is the aphis or cabbage 
louse. If the plant is vigorous, it will 
soon outgrow its attacks. The sprink- 
ling of ashes or air-slaked lime over 
the plants is recommended asaremedy. Mr. M. 
Scougale, of Mich., writes to the Agriculturist, 
that he has found it beneficial to sprinkle salt 
over the cabbages. Soon after the plants are 
set out, the cut-worm makes its appearance, tak- 
ing off the leaves and sometimes the entire 
plant. The only remedy is to search for it just 
beneath the surface. It shows its tracks in the 
fragments of leaves, and the hole by which it 
has entered the soil. After the plants are out 
of the way of the cut-worm, they are preyed 
upon by the caterpillars of several species of 
butterflies. These, when young, are close to- 
gether upon the outer leaves which may be 
broken off and the caterpillars destroyed. If 
over-looked until they get larger they become 
scattered, when hand picking must be resorted 
to. Cabbages are liable toa disease called club- 
foot, which shows itself in large swellmgs, or 
excrescences upon the root. This is by some 
supposed to be caused by insects, and by others 
regarded as a disease of the plant resulting from 
poor culture, and that the insects found accom- 
panying it, are there because they find a fayor- 
able place for their operations, and: are a result 
rather than the cause of disease. The only 
remedy that has been proposed for club-foot is 
to cultivate on land which has not been occu- 
pied by cabbages or any of the family for sever- 
al years. In Massachusetts, where the culture 
is, perhaps, carried to as great perfection as any- 
where else in the country, the best growers do 
not plant cabbages on the same land oftener 
than once in three or four years. In setting out 
the late crop this hint should be followed. 
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A Cart Weighing Machine. 
Mr. J. 8. Taylor, of Danbury, Conn., has left 
at the office of the Agriculturist a model of an 
apparatus which may be readily attached to a 
cart for the purpose of weighing the load. The 
engraving will give a general idea of the ar- 
rangement, though to exhibit it more distinctly, 
would require a separate engraving of the ap- 
paratus detached, for which we have not room. 
A long lever or scale beam, A, carrying a mov- 
able weight, B, is fixed upon a support or ful- 
crum, €. The whole is clamped by thumb 
screws to the axle of the cart in such a way 
that the weight comes upon the short arm of 
the lever, A. At D, is a compensating lever to 
hold the weight of the tongue. The supporting 
frame under the axle and the leg at D, are so 
arranged as to be turned up out of the way and 
allow the cart to be moved from place to place. 
When it is wished to weigh the load, these can 
be let down and the weighing performed. It is 
claimed that this apparatus will be found use- 
ful in weighing produce, etc., in those neigh- 
borhoods which have no large scales. 
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A Corn Coverer. 

A “Prairie Farmer” sends to the Agriculturist 
a sketch and description of the implement illus- 
trated below, designed for covering corn on 
smooth mellow land. This may be new to 
some readers; it has been for a number of 
years in use at the West, where it is called the 
“jumping shovel.” The beam, B, is of 2x2 


inch stuff, 4 feet long. This is mortised into 
the post P. The latter is 2x2 inches, and 2 feet 
9 inches long. The mortise to receive the tenon 





of the beam is 1 foot from the lowerend. The 
two are held together more strongly by a 4 iron 
brace under the beam. A 1 inch augur hole 
is bored 8 or 4 inches from the upper end of 
the post to receive a round brace which is fast- 
ened to and supports the upper end of the han- 
dies H. These are 3 by 1 inch, in size, long 
enough for convenience, and bolted to the sides 
of the beam. The shovel S, is bolted to the 
lower part of the post. It can be made from 











an old ditching spade, or a piece of steel 8x10 
inches. It should have a straight edge at the 
bottom. To use the implement, the ground is 
first marked out both ways, two boys are em- 
ployed to drop the seed, and a man follows 


with the coverer drawn by ahorse. The shovel 
is kept in the furrow, gathering earth as it goes, 
and is raised a little at each hill, throwing the 
soil over the corn. The maker says that with 
a little practice a man can cover five acres in 
this manner as well and as quickly as one acre 
could be planted with a hoe. 


——) 
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Profitable Corn Raising in Connecticut. 
—<>———_ 

In the Spring of 1862 the writer commenced 
preparing a newly purchased field of twenty- 
three acres, to be planted with corn. Most of 
the field was an old pasture lot, much grown to 
cedars and briers, stony, with a northeastern 
exposure; the remainder was mowing land, 
separated from the former by a deep ravine. 
We commenced operations by removing the 
division fences, clearing the cedars and stones, 
under-draining the wet portions, and plowing it 
all deep and well. Some parts that had never 
before been plowed, cost from $6 to $8 per acre. 
It was manured with 800 Ibs. per acre of Quin- 
nipiac Co.’s Fish Guano, sown broadcast and 
harrowed in. Harrowed the field three times 
and brushed over once, marked the rows three 
feet nine inches apart each way, dropped in the 
hills a small handful of manure made by com- 
posting fish guano with soil, planted the corn 
witha hand corn planter, and covered with a hoe. 

As soon as the corn was up, which stood very 
even, the ground was thoroughly stirred with 
a cultivator going each way, which was repeated 
three times during the season, and it was twice 
hoed by hand. The corn looked remarkably 
well, retained its dark green color, until very 
late, and ripened to perfection. An account of 
expenses was carefully kept each day, and the 
labor being all hired and paid for, prevented any 
difficulty in knowing the exact amount. Thus: 


17 1-10 days plowing $3 pér day...se..seeeceeecees $ 51.30 
7 days harrowing $3 POF ABY...00. cccccccecccsees 21.00 
1 day bushing $3.........--cccccccccecrccescvcece 3.00 

10 7-20 tons fish guano $333 per ton.... .......++++ 344.96 

123¢ days sowing $1 per fey Steihn spend cdpinocccons 12.50 
2% days marking out $2.50 per day..... .......++ 6.25 
834 days manuring in hill $1 per day............+ 8.25 

1s busha} seed cost $1 Pes bushel...... aupaesaee> nh 

44 days planting TP GAY. cccccccccevcseccers ° 
Protection from cd melons he bedbeered sbences os RST 
21 days cultivating.....csesceeccecsecsesecesereses 46.75 
36 days NOCINg........ccceeceerceeccsseceesesesecs 38.25 
Interest on Cost Of land .......see+seeerseeeeeese 50.00 
Total expenses Of CYOP...+ereeceeesersesenee $599.25 
By 1000 bushel corn $1 per bushel........... $1000 
Net profit on the CrOP......ssseseeceeeeecerens $400.75 


The cost of harvesting is not taken into ac- 
count, neither the value of corn-fodder, one is 
expected to balance the other. The yield was 





determined by careful estimate, made when the 
crop was gathered, and by what has since been 
sold, and is considered below, rather than above 
the actual amount. The price given, has been 
received per bushel of 56 pounds. The wood 
paid the cost of clearing the brush off the land, 
and the increased value will more than balance 
the expence of draining. Let Western farmers 
beat it, if they can. Hau. DickeRmann. 

New Haven Co., Conn. 

[We'll agree to turn out any number of west- 
ern farmers who will beat this, if Mr. D. will 
take the corn at half the price he names. The 
best corn has occasionally sold here the present 
year at $1 per bushel, but 60 cents per bushel is 
as high as it will do to calculate upon. Many 
farmers upon the western prairies would get 
rich very soon, if they could depend upon 25 
cents per bushel, one year with another. We 
do not make these remarks to discourage plant- 


_ing corn, nor to depreciate the experiments of 


Mr. D., but as a rule, eastern men, especially in 
New England, put too high a price upon their 
farm products, when reporting upon farm opera- 
tions. Being nearer the market for consumption, 
they obtain much higher prices than western 
farmers, and can afford to work poorer land, 
and expend more in tillage and manure. Still, 
western men would find it pay better to go over 
less surface, or by better cultivation get the 
same amount of crops from smaller areas.—Ep.] 





What Kills the Squash Vines ? 

Several correspondents have written to the 
Agriculturist that their vines were destroyed last 
year to such an extent as to discourage them 
from attempting to raise squashes, One sue- 
ceeded in ripening only a single Hubbard Squash 
from a packet of seeds sent from this office. 
The vines, apparently in full vigor, suddenly die, 
and when cut open, are found to have a worm 
or borer near the root. The destructive worm 
is the larva of a rather pretty insect, call- 
ed Trochilium cucurbite, or Squash-vine Borer. 
We give an engraving of the perfect insect from 
a drawing kindly 
furnished us by 
Prof. Glover, the 
entomologist of the 
Department of Ag- 
riculture at Wash- 
ington. The fore- 
wings are black and 
the second pair 
transparent; the body orange colored, and the 
hind legs furnished with long fringes. The insect 
deposits its eggs, which are very minute, from 
June to August on the stem of the vine near 
the root. The larva penetrates to the interior 
of the stem, and by eating away the substance 
kills the plant; after it reaches its full size, it 
enters the earth and forms a coccoon of a gum- 
my substance covered with particles of earth, 
from which the perfect insect issues the follow- 
ing summer. These are the habits of the in- 
sect, and as will be seen, it is a difficult one 
to exterminate, as its presence is not suspected 
until the mischief is done. If the moths are 
seen flitting about the vines, every effort should 
be made to entrap them. The vines should be 
examined daily, and if any one is observed to 
droop, the larva should be searched for in the 
stem near the roots and cut out as carefully as 
possible, hilling earth around the stem, so as 
to cover the wound. If a vine is killed, care 
should be taken to destroy the insect which has 
done the mischief, to prevent multiplication. 
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A Finality on Rats. 
ow Te 

No pests are more annoying to the farmer 

and housekeeper. The destruction of property 
by them in the aggregate, is enormous. Many 
a farmer loses more by rats than the whole 
amount of his taxes. They burrow under the 
pig-trough, and come as regularly for their 
feed, as the pigs themselves. They share the 
food of the poultry and the horses and cows, if 
they are grain fed. They show themselves in 
the barn and house cellar, and devour the roots 
stored for Winter use. Thus there is a contin- 
ual waste, and the amount in the course of the 
year is very large. But this is not the worst 
part of it. The scoundrels are so cunning that 
they outwit us, and evade every effort to oust 
them. Set traps for them, and you rarely catch 
more than one in a place. Stop up their holes, 
and they dig new ones. Set poison for them, 
and after a single night’s experience the survi- 
vors will not touch it. A few are killed but all 
their neighbors come to the funeral and occupy 
their places. Put your cat in the barn, and they 
only withdraw to the house cellar. Put her in 
the cellar, and they flee to the barn. Occupy 
both ‘with cats, and they flee to the corn crib. 
Wherever there is a chance for depredation, 
there the rats do congregate and multiply with 
astonishing rapidity.  . 

What can be done? There is no effectual 
remedy but to make your buildings rat proof. 
The corn crib is easily insulated from rats and 
mice, by setting it on four posts capped with 
inverted tin pans, or large flat stones. The posts 
should be three feet high and the steps to the 
door should be movable, and should be taken 
away whenever the door is shut. But other 
buildings with cellars must be cemented on the 
bottom, and have the walls pointed with mortar 
in order to excludethem. This work fortunate- 
ly is easily and cheaply done, and no man need 
go without a cemented cellar bottom for lack of 
skilled labor to do the job. He can do it himself. 
The articles wanted for the mortar, are sand and 
common water lime, which sells ordinarily in 
the New-York market from $13 to $14 a barrel. 
Builders and masons in our large towns and vil- 
lages, generally keep it on hand. The sand 
should be as pure a silex as you can find, and 
if the grit is coarse, so much the better. 

, To make the mortar, take two parts sand to 
one of cement, and mix thoroughly in the dry 
state, then apply just water enough to have it 
work well, and lay upon the cellar bottom with 
a trowel an inch thick or more. Only so much 
should be mixed, as you can use immediately. 

If you do not wish to employ the mason, you 
can make your work rat proof without him. 
First prepare your cellar bottom by making it 
level, and ramming it so that it shall be as hard 
as a foot path, then apply the mortar and 
smooth it with a trowel. The thickness of the 
cellar bottom will depend upon the use you de- 
sign to make of it. If you wish to drive a cart 
over it, as is necessary sometimes in large barn 
cellars, it should be at least fourinchesin thick- 
ness. In this case it is well to mix with the 
cement, gravel of the size of hens’ eggs or small- 
er. If it is a cellar bottom, simply to hold ma- 
nure, or to store roots in, an inch in thickness 
is just as good as more. In this case you should 
dig a trench say fourinches deep by three broad, 
immediately adjoining the cellar wall on all sides 
and fill it with the mortar. The point of danger 
is immediately by the wall where the rats seek 
to enter. This also may be mixed with sifted 
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gravel stones. When their teeth bring up 
against the gravel, it rather blunts the edge of 
their voracity. The expense of cementing the 
cellar of a common sized house, say thirty by 
forty feet, will not be over ten or fifteen dollars, 
not counting the labor. Many a farmer loses 
more than this ina single season. The cement- 
ing is a work done for life and we have found 
it to be very effectual. CoNNECTICOT. 


[‘ Connécticut’s” suggestions are good, irre- 
spective of cemented bottom cellars being proof 
against rats. Unless, however, the walls and 
the earth outside are made solid with the ce- 
ment, the rats will do more or less mischief out- 
side the walls.—In the April Agriculturist, page 
119, we referred to using a “phosphorus 
salve,” bought in Fulton-st., (we forget the name 
and number,) and are glad to report that the 
rats and mice are still absent. Not a dead one 
has been seen, or “smelled,” and we conclude 
they went elsewhere. The remedy proves so 
effectual, even in our buildings which contain 
so many inviting seeds, that we shall advise Mr. 
Lane, of the Purchasing Agency, to hunt up the 
material, and advertise it in this number.—Eb.] 


\ 
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Talks About Weeds. 


——_o— 


Perhaps few persons have taken into account 
the immense labor, expense, and care involved 
in the destruction of weeds. A large proportion 
of all the work required in the cultivation of the 
hoed crops, arises from the necessity of keep- 
ing these pests in proper subjection. If weeds 
did not grow, we could dispense with half of 
all the labor now expended in growing our 
thousand million bushels of Indian corn; and 
so of the turnip, the onion, the tobacco, the 
cabbage, etc., and of nearly all garden products. 
This subject is so important, that we deem it 
worth while to devote a few chapters in the 
American Agriculturist to the discussion of the 
habits of the principal weeds, with hints upon 
the best modes of exterminating them. And 
first, a few general considerations. 

We have many letters inquiring how this or 
that particular weed may be killed; the mis- 
taken idea being that there are specific poisons 
for the destruction of the different noxious plants. 
A weed is any plant which grows where it 
is not wanted, no matter whether it is in itself 
beautiful, or useful, or not. Rye, a useful plant 
when grown by itself, is, when mixed with wheat 
a troublesome weed; and many of our choicest 
garden plants are weeds in other countries, 
while some of our common weeds are cultivated 
elsewhere for their beauty. Weeds are subject 
to the same laws of growth, and flourish or lan- 
guish under the same conditions as other plants ; 
any destructive agent or poison that would kill 
them, would destroy the useful plants also. In 
cultivation, to serve our own purposes, we 
place certain plants in an unnatural. condi- 
tion—a condition which alone makes them 
valuable to us. We all know how perfectly 
worthless the common carrot, parsnip and tur- 
nip become if allowed to run wild, and doubt- 
less without the care of man, a majority of our 
cultivated plants would become equally value- 
less. A given space of soil can sustain only a 
limited number of plants; those of a naturally 
strong growth, or which find the locality fayor- 
able to them, live and flourish, while the weaker 
ones or those unsuited to the locality, are killed 
out by the greater vigor of the others, This is the 
natural state of things. Cultivation gives a plant 
the best possible chance to develop itself, and 








to do this we not only supply an abundance of 
the kind of food best suited to its growth, but 
also remoye all other plants which would in- 
terfere With ft, anid this give it fall possession of 
the soil, and relieve it from the necessity of 
struggling with competitors. In preparing and 
enriching the soil for the desired plants, we at 
the same time adapt it equally well for those 
not desirable. If‘a field is planted and left 
to itself, all have an €qual chance, and the prob- 
ability is, that the undesirable plants, or weeds, 
will either obstruct the growth of the cultivated 
plant’or kill it out altogether. In cultivation 
we must not only give our plants the best 
chances as to food, but must also see that 
they have full possession of the soil prepar- 
ed forthem. The practical part resolves itself 
into two questions: how do weeds get into the 
soil; and, being in, how are they to be exter- 
minated. We must recollect that nature makes 
abundant provision both for the reproduction 
and the preservation of every plant, no matter 
how insignificant, or troublesome even, it may 
be, and we can not work for the growth or the 
destruction of any plant unless we understand 
its peculiarities and treat it accordingly. Take 
any field which we wish to cultivate, and plow 
it up; if left untilled, it will be found that there 
were already seeds enough in the soil to com- 
pletely cover it with vegetation. If we manure 
the field, .a host of seeds will be introduced in 
the manure. Not only this: numbers of plants 
of the thistle family have their seeds furnished 
with down, and every breeze will bring hundreds 
of them from the neglected field of some care- 
less neighbor; cattle and sheep may bring 
them in their hair and wool; even the work- 
men will bring them attached to their cloth- 
ing, and birds will deposit them in their ex- 
crements. If the field is where it is overflowed 
by freshets or where it receives the wash of oth- 
er lands, multitudes of seeds will be brought in 
by water. It will be seen that there is abund- 
ant provision for seeding the soil to weeds. 
As already hinted, the vegetation which first 
gets possession of the soil, tends to keep other 
plants out, hence it will be seen that the early 
destruction of weeds tends to give the crop the 
advantage ; this of itself, is a great point gained. 

Weeds have three general modes of growth: 
1st. The annual weeds, or those which start from 
the seed and perfect themselves the first year, 
like purslane and shepherd’s sprouts: 2nd. The 
biennial weeds, which pass the first year in mak- 
ing strong roots that bloom the second year 
and die, as the wild parsnip and carrot: 3d. 
The perennials that may or may not flower 
the first year, but which keep on growing and 
make a strong mass of underground roots and 
stems that soon get possession of the soil to the 
exclusion of all other vegetation, as the Cana- 
da thistle, and the docks. The free use of the 
hand hoe and the cultivator will destroy the an- 
nuals, and also the others while they are in the 
early stage of their growth. It is only when the 
last two sorts get possession of the soil that there 
is any serious *trouble. When they are old 
enough to have made large roots or tubers they 
then have a store of material from which they 
can throw up numerous shoots; and this they 
do ‘so. frequently and so rapidly as to give the 
impression that it is impossible to kill them. 
Any of these plants will die, if not allowed to 
produce leaves. Frequent mowing or, if not too 
numerous, cutting just below the surface of the 
ground will ultimately exterminate them, The 
underground supply of food which these plants 
have stored up, must give out, if it be not replen- 
ished by the growth of leaves. If the cultivator 
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only persevere, the conquest is certain. Weéds™ 


of whichever class, should not be allowed to per- 
fect their seed. A singlé weed that goes to seed, 
provides for incalculable Jabor\in the future. 
(See interesting figures in the next article.) With 
these considerations we leavethe subject to take 
up some of the weeds in detail, at another time. 
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Multiplication of Wegds—Interesting and 
Instructive sEigures. 
—eae 

Did the reader ever make an estimate of the 
rapidity with which plants multiply, especially 
those classed as weeds? A few years ago, while 
detained several hours at a railroad crossing in 
Pennsylvania, by the failure of a train, we went 
into a neighboring cornfield, and pulled a single 
stalk of the Ragweed (Ambrosia artemisiefolia) 
so common in some parts of that State, and 
sought amusement and instruction in counting 
the number of seeds. Sorting the average sized 
spikes, and counting the seeds on seyeral of 
each, we found the number of perfect seeds 
grown that year off a single plant 40 exceed 
16,000! Suppose each of these seeds to be scat- 
tered and grow, and go on multiplying: in the 
short space of only four years the number. of 
plants growing would be 65,536,000,000,000,000, 
or about a dozen plants for every, square foot of 
the entire earth’s surface—land and water in- 
cluded. But suppose we take the average an- 
nual multiplication at only 100, which is far 
below the ayerage increase of most weec, plants, 
At a hundred a year, a single seed would in 
the tenth year produce 1,000,000,000,000,000,000 
plants! This is equivalent to 111 plants for every 
square inch of the entire earth’s surface ; or,A44 
plants to every square inch of land, if we take 
the usual estimate that three-fourths of the spr- 
face is covered with water. Let the readers of 
the American Agriculturist apply these figures to 
their own farms or gardens, and estimate how 
long it would take a single weed seed to produce 
plants or even seeds enough to carpet the whole 
surface. They may then appreciate the import- 
ance of not allowing a single. noxious plant of 
any kind to perfect its seed. 

Arithmetical Note.—If we estimate the earth to 
bea perfectly round globe 8000 miles in diameter 
the following figures give contents and surface : 





Solid Contenis in Cubic miles .........++00 268, poy 200,000 
Surface or Area.. Square miles ........+0++-+0+ 1,062,400 
Surface or Area..Square feet........ 5,605,298, O12, 160, 7000 


Surface or Area.. Square inches.. : 807,162, 913, 751 040,000 
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Transplanting—Why, and How. 
—_—~— 

This is the month in which many of the plants 
in the kitchen and flower garden will be trans- 
planted; that is, removed from the place in 
which they were sown to that in which they are 
to perfect themselves. As nothing of this kind 
happens to plants in their wild state, it may be 
asked if this is not an unnatural operation. To 
this it may be replied, that all cultivation is in a 
measure unnatural; it consists in giving the 
plant those advantages which it can only enjoy 
under the care of man. We take advantage of 
certain capabilities and tendencies of plants, and 
direct them to serve our own purposes. When 
we dam a natural stream and make an artificial 
pond, we alter the course of nature, but:in order 
to do it successfully, we must work in strict ac- 
cordance with natural laws. So in cultivation, 
we induce a plant to grow differently from what 
it would if wild, but in doing this we follow 
the laws which govern its growth inthe natural 


transplanting, it follows that the relations be- 








leaves and roots of: a:plant bea ot 
to one another ; if fro om a any naical or artificial 
cause the n wth is cramped or checked, 


the leaf- growth is. correspondingly diminished, 
andthe plant shows. @ greater tendency to pro- 
duce flowers and fruit. Tomatoes in pots will 
show blossoms when only a few inches high, 


whileif sown in the open, ground they will make 4 


quite large plants before tney show anysigns of 
flowering. ..Now. transplanting, no matter how. 
careft y it may be done, by breaking off the 
sinile root fibers has a tendency to hasten the 
Anaturity of the Be Tt does this in a less 
striking manner ‘is true, than when the plant is 
grown in a pot, but it greatly modifies its de- 
velopment, and flower and fruit are borne much 
earlier. This tendency to early maturity is some- 
times increased by two removals; the plants are 
taken from the seed bed and “ prigked out,” as 
it is called, into another bed, from which they 
are finally removed to the place where they are 
to mature, Each removal breaks off and short- 
ens some of the branches of the root and, after 
the first shock is over, néw small fibers or feed- 
ers are thrown out which, from their increased 
number, enable the plant to grow with much 
greater vigor than before, and mature much ear- 
lier than it would .have done if left to grow 
where the seeds were.sown. Sometimes’ there 
is an advantage in clipping the long or tap root 
in order to induce the formation of fibrous roots. 
As the functions of the roots are disturbed in 


tween their absorbing surface and the evapora- 
ting surface of the leaves are broken up; the 
plant gives off moisture by the leaves more rap- 
idly than it is received by the root, and the plant 
wilts. This indicates that a-moist atmosphere 
is the most suitable time for the operation,—a 
“drizzly spell,” when the soil is not too wet. It 
frequently happens that the plants are getting 
too large and there is no prospect of a damp 
season. Transplanting can be done, with prop- 
er precautions, at any time. For several years 
past we have been accustomed to work without 
regard to the weather and have been uniformly 
successful. .If.the holes are well watered and 
the plants are shaded:for a-day or two, they 
rarely fail to.do..well.*:'The shading is easily 
done with a handful of cut grass, a burdock. or. 
other broad leaf, or aghingle stuck in a position 
to ward off the sun during the hottest part of 
the day. Where the plants are few and stand 
thinly in the seed bed, each may be carefully 
lifted by the trowel so as to retain a ball of earth 
around the roots, and removed with compara- 
tively little disturbance; but where there is a 
large garden this particular care can not be ex- 
ercised—all the operations must be carried on in 
a wholesale way. Where many plants are to 
be removed, they should be carefully lifted 
from the seed bed, separated and “ grouted.” 
Grouting consists in coating the roots with thin 
mud, which protects the delicate fibres from dry- 
ing, and should always be done where the plants 
are to remain for some time out of the ground, 
The directions for grouting plants can not be 
better given than by quoting from Watson’s 
American Home Garden, which by the way is 
one of the most reliable and practical works 
ever published in this country. (Price $1.00.) 
“Grouting is performed by mixing rich earth, 
to which cow dung may be added, with water, 
to the consistence of soft mud, and dabbling the 
roots of the plants in it, not by thrusting them 
through it, but rather by drawing them through 
it, or, assit were, striking them upon it until 
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of the root end may be cut off.” In transplant- 





each root is loaded. A dozen plants may be 
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ed.at once; and as they are held in the 
an inch or two 


ing in the large way, labor can be profitably 
divided: one hand can make the holes with a 
trowel, another can drop the plants, and one or 
two may follow to set them. The plant should 


_be set somewhat deeper than it originally stood, 


and the earth should be well pressed around 
the roots. If the transplanting is done in dry 


weather, the holes should be filled with water ; 


when this has soaked away the plant should be 
put in and its roots covered with moist soil 
taken from beneath the dry surface. We al- 
ways add a little dryish soilover the surface, 
especially if the-earth used in filling be damp; 
the dry ‘soil absorbs the surplus water, and 
keeps the mass from baking. We ‘prefer 
making rather large holes \with the trowel, 


_to the use-of the dibble, which in making the 


holes for theplant, packs the earth too closely 
for the favorable growth of its roots, The 
proper time for transplanting the different vari- 
eties is mentioned in the me cnier ge Operations 
for each month. 


a. 


Those correspondents who write us long ar- 
ticles upon the way in which wheat may be 
converted into chess, and on the influence of the 
moon upon. vegetation should, in these times of 
the high price of the article, save their paper. 
We can not publish such communications, Our 
position upon the chess question has long ago 
been defined, and although we have had much 
talk about the conversion of wheat into chess, 
we have had no proof that it has ever taken 
place. Let us haye the specimens and we will 
submit them to the best authorities in the coun- 
try, and if they decide that a specimen has 
grown part wheat and part chess, or is in an 
intermediate state between the two, we will 
give itup. Proof that chess grows where wheat 
grew. before is no better evidence that wheat 
turned to chess, than finding a cow ina horse’s 
stable is that the animals have been transmuted, 
Gentlemen troubled with chess upon the brain, 
please excuse us until you have some facts. 





|.Regarding. the moon question, we are only sor- 


ry that'thissuperstition exists among otherwise 
intelligent people. The weeds of error are some 
of them very tenacious of life. Melons and 
cucumbers are said to be particularly influenced 
by the moon. The Agriculturist advises to pre- 
pare the soil well, keep off insects, and put on 
liquid manure, and let the moon do her Worst. 


A vacant hill will be found here and tuere m 
the cornfield, at the first hoeing. Unless many 
of them occur together, they are quite likely to 
be passed by as of little account, but it is atten- 
tion to small matters that marks the difference 
between carefulness and neglect, and not unfre- 
quently here is the turning point between thrift 
and what is called bad luck. In most sections 
it will pay to replant missing hills with corn 
at the first weeding. In a favorable season it 
will come to maturity. Or pumpkin seed may 
be put in, which will. yield: choice morsels for 
animals next Autumn. It would be: better to 
plant and cultivate these spots even without re- 
turn, than to leave them to be occupied:by weeds 
which will be sure to take possession, and ripen 
seed for a succession of troublesome crops. 
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The above engraving, from an English paint- 
ing, shows the bright side of Haying time in that 
country. The artist represents the whole fami- 
ly going forth to participate in the labors which 
are to transform the waving grass into stores of 
winter forage. The girls as well as the boys, 
will have a hand in the business, and their rud- 
dy cheeks, when they return at night, will glow 
with the bloom which healthful exercise imparts. 
Even the baby is taken along to nestle and crow 
in. a bed of new mown hay. Last season we 
saw many English. haying scenes, none exactly 
like the above, but there were often gangs of 
thirty to fifty men and women all in one field, 
and when done there, they passed on to the next 
estate. The almost perpetual rains there, re- 
quired much more “making” of the hay than 
in our dryer climate. We felt half tempted to 


set up the business of supplying “ hay-caps,” 
for we are quite sure they would be a god-send 
there. They pay with us, where much longer 
seasons of dry weather can be depended upon. 





Engraved for the American Agricutturict, 


Were we presenting an American scene, we 
should perhaps show only two persons, one 
driving a mowing machine, and the other fol- 
lowing with a horse-rake. Our labor-saving 
machines have in many sections of the country 
done away with much of the picturesque and 
poetical in hay-making; but we can afford to 
loose these if they bring us larger crops and in 
enlarging our home comforts help us to a higher 
civilization. Still, on many farms, especially in 
new countries, the scythe, the hand-rake, and 
the pitchfork are to be used in securing the 
great hay-crop,—great, for it is more ‘valuable 
than cotton was in the best days of its reign,— 
great, for it is part of an ever present miracle, 
an intermediate stage between gross earthy ma- 
terial and life sustaining milk and meat. 

It is not in Europe alone that women go into 
the field. In this war time, where the absence 
of men has made labor scarce, women, who are 
ever in advance of men in patriotism, take a 
share of the farm labor upon them, We have 
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GOING TO THE rg <caka. 


just now a letter from “Elizabeth,” in Iowa, 
who says: “ Last year I helped my father stack 
our hay, nearly twenty tons, and felt all the 
better for it. Iam willing to work out of doors 
for years yet, and let my brother fight for our 
country. I would rather do it than that one 
star should fall from our glorious old Flag.”— 
With such women as these to take care of the 
homes, who shall despair of the country ! 
Horse Pitcn-rorks.—Next to the mowing 
machine and horse-rake, the horse pitch-fork will 
be found the most valuable labor-saving imple- 
ment for the hay making season. Very good 
forks, with pulleys and ropes complete, cost 
about a dozen dollars, thé interest of which is 
less than a dollar a year. With one of these, a 
load of hay is quickly and easily raised and 
deposited in the highest mow, by a horse, Sev- 
eral kinds are made, any one of which is better 
than none. Two good ones were advertised 
last month, and they may be in this paper. 
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Cultivation of Beans. 

The small crop last. year together with the 
great demand for the army and navy, have 
caused beans to bear so high a price that doubt- 
less many farmers will be induced to give more 
attention to this crop than formerly. The com- 
mon bean has run into a great. number of vari- 
eties, but the white sorts only are raised for use 
in the dry state, though some colored ones are 
much richer. The principal varieties grown in 
the large way are the Blue Pod, Marrow, and 
Pea-Bean. The earliest of these is the Blue Pod, 
which is a favorite sort in New England, on 
account of its early maturity and_ prolific bear- 
ing. The Marrow, called also White Mar- 
rowfat, is a favorite sort, and by many. pre- 
ferred to any other for cooking. The Pea- 
bean, also known as the army or ship bean, 
is quite small and rounded, and is the kind 
more largely cultivated. The soil should be 
warm and light, and not too highly manured; 
almost any but a heavy clay’soil will answer. 
The planting is best done as soon as danger 
from frost is over, but if put in any time before 
the last week in June, they are pretty sure to 
make acrop. They should be planted in rows 
about 24 feet apart, or sufficiently wide to allow 
of working with the cultivator. They may be 
planted with the hoe, putting 3 or 4 beans in 
the hill at a foot or fifteen inches apart. There 
are bean drills which do the work expeditiously, 
some of which drop the seed in a continuous 
line, and others are so contrived as to plant in 
hills. -From a bushel to six pecks are used for 
an acre. Though the planting is generally left 
until the press of Spring work is over, itis ad- 
visable to get them in as early as possible, both 
on account of having them out of the way of 
early frosts, and to have the land clear for Ful 
crops. Do not let the weeds get the start, but 
hoe as soon as they make their appearance. 
Ground that has been cultivated with beans, is 
in excellent condition for wheat. : 

eet 
Try a few Roots. 

Were animals competent to advise as to what 
should be grown and stored for their winter 
sustenance, there would be a unanimous request 
for at-least a few carrots, turnips, or beets, to be 
fed with the dry hay which must form the 
staple diet. This request should be freely grant- 
ed—not merely in kindness to dumb creatures, 
though that is something. It makes a man feel 
pleasant to witness the welcome which attends 
the distribution of an occasional juicy breakfast 
to stock that have been longing for something 
succulent. Variety of food promotes appetite 
and growth as well as pleasure to the animal 
palate. It is also no small help to the hay mow 
and grain room to have a well filled bin of roots 
1o draw from. Although a given weight of 
grain will add more pounds of flesh than the 
same amount of roots, yet a larger quantity of 
food per acre can be secured from the latter. 
Fifty bushels of corn is above the average yield ; 
with fair cultivation twelve hundred bushels of 
mangel wurzels can be produced, and much 
more by proper manuring and tillage. But 
there is less need than formerly to urge the 
cultivation of root crops, particularly in the 
older settled portions of the country. At the 
far West where corn and hay are almost super- 
abundant, these may suffice; but throughout 
the East the benefit of root culture is yearly 
being more highly appreciated. 

There is yet time to put in a winter supply 





of ruta bagas, beets and carrots. White turnips 
are better left until July. Sugar beets and 
mangel wurzels should be planted carly the 
present month. Carrots head the list for all 
kinds of stock, including horses; next we pre- 
fer beets; the mangel wurzel is most productive. 
All roots need rich, deep mellow soil. It is dis- 
couraging to an enterprising beet or carrot to 
plow its.own way into a hard subsoil. Strag- 
gling roots here and there may find a small cre- 
vice in which to burrow, but the crop under 
such circumstances will be stunted and poor. 
A well tilled field occupied by corn the pre- 
vious year will usually be a favorable location ; 
a good dressing of old. manure should be well 
worked into the soil, Much labor will be saved 
if the land be free from weeds, The first crop 
of these may be mostly destroyed by plowing 
early, allowing them to spring. up, and then 
going over the whole with a cultivator harrow. 
The seed should be put in drills two feet apart 
for mangel wurzels, or ruta bagas, and sixteen 
or eighteen inches for carrots: nothing is gain- 
ed by crowding the ground. At the first hoe- 
ing, thin the beets to one foot apart, the carrots 
to six inches. About four pounds of beet. seed 
or two pounds of carrot. seed per acre will be 
required. The after. culture will consist in 
keeping the ground clean and loose. Almost 
the whole of it can be performed with the horse- 
hoe. It may not be advisable to. commence 
largely at first, but we feel assured that those 
who commence with a quarter of an acre by 
way of experiment this year, will increase the 
size of the plot in future, particularly if proper 
attention be given to the first investment. 


. Interesting to Flax Growers, 





= It will be remembered that we published iin | 


the May No. of the <Agriculturist, page 140, the 
decision of. the committee of the N. Y. State 
Agricultural Society appointed to examine the 
various processes for the improved manipulation 
of flax, with a view to award the appropriation 
offered by the Legislature. It having been 
deemed adyisable to retain the appropriation 
for another year, the Executive Committee de- 
sire to procure all possible information concern- 
ing the progress of flax culture and manufacture 
in this State. To this end they ask for com- 
munications from those interested, on the fol- 
lowing points, viz.: ist, The breadth of land 
sown with flax mn the year 1863 in each town 
in the State. 2d. The amount of seed sown per 
acre. 8d. The amount of seed and straw raised 
per acre. 4th. The price received per ton for 
the straw, and for seed per bushel. 5th. Such 
other information relative to the culture of flax 
as the cultivator may deem essential. 6th. The 
amount of straw purchased by each factory, 
and the price paid for it. ‘7th. The purpose for 
which it was manufactured, as, for instance, 
paper stock, upholsterers’ purposes, or flax 
cotton. 8th. The invention of any new ma- 
chines for dressing flax. Letters containing in- 
formation on the above points should be address- 
ed to “Flax Committee, State Agricultural 
Rooms, Albany, N. Y.” Such information will 
greatly facilitate the investigations of the com- 
mittee into the important interest committed to 
their care, and will undoubtedly be cheerfully 
imparted by those of our readers in this State 
who are engaged the present year in flax cul- 
ture, even though they may have just com- 
menced on a small scale. The difficulties and 


_ observations of beginners are frequently of great 


value, Those just commencing often note points 





which are'passed over as unimportant by the 
more experienced cultivator, but which are of 
great weight in determining the essentials to, 
‘and probabilities of success, 





A New Humbug. 

Most of the Humbugs by which operators 
‘seek to fill their pockets at the expense of the 
credulous, are old games, which have-been so 
frequently exposed, especially in the columns 
of the Agriculturist, that only those wi will not 
read are in danger of being taken in by them. 
Only occasionally a new scheme is brought to 
‘light. Here is one having the merit of some 
originality. A highly patriotic and philanthrop- 
ic individual issues circulars ‘announcing ‘that 

* * *  |*~ -“The proprietor of one of 
the most valuable and successful, as well as 
popules and indispensable ‘F 1Y REM- 
EDIES’ known in this country, has resolved 
to dispose of and close up his extensive’ busi- 
ness, for the special benefit of our: Sick AnD 
WouNDED So.piers, and the Widows and (Or- 
phans, of those who haye sacrificed their lives, 
and those who may hereafter, for the Preserva- 
tion of our Glorious Union! The entire ‘net pro- 
ceeds shall be given to the above named. per- 
sons, throughout all the Loyal. States, and the 
amounts to correspond as nearly as possible to 
the number of troops drawn from. each; for 
which pu he hereby offers and agrees to 
give the IPE with ‘the: t to make’and 
use the samé, to every: 'y in the. Unfited 
States, for the: small sum of ONE DOLLAR 
for each family.” __ ; 

Extra INDUCEMENTS are offered : Immedi- 
ately upon the close of the Enterprize a grand 
Octavo Volume is to be published, . containing 
the names of the Donors in regular order. 
Those who give five dollars, shall have their 
names printed ig: capitals; those giving ten dol- 
lars are to a in capitals, and have a copy 
of the volume splendidly bound; and those who 
are thus, patriotic to the amount of a hundred 
dollars, are also to have their Portraits superbly 
engraved in steel for the volume, and receive 
twenty-five proof copies extra? He who gives 
the largest amount is to have his portrait, lots 
of books and proofs, and his biography printed 
in thevolume. A numerously signed certificate 
sets forth that the Manager is a gentleman of 
umblemished character, possessing superior 
business capacities of the strictest integrity. 
This man’s “business capacities” may be ot 
“the strictest integrity,” but we can hardly 
vouch for his personal honor. Happening to 
know one of the parties whose name was ap- 
pended, we inquired into the particulars, and 
were informed that the certificates were signed 
in reference to another entirely different enter 
prize, apparently a legitimate one, and that the 
signer considered the present scheme a trans- 
parent humbug. How many will be induced to 
swallow pills, or apply a lotion, for the benefit 
of the poor soldiers? Probably not many read- 
ersof the Agriculturist. “Those who are disposed 
to help the afflicted in their country’s cause— 
and who are not ?—will find abundant opportuni- 
ties to dogo without sending a dollar to an un- 
known adventurer, who appeals to the unwor- 
thy motive of vanity, by promising to exhibit their 
names in print with others who may have becn 
similarly duped, and in case they have been 
largely “sold,” to show their portraits to ap 
admiring world. 
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A Tusriz. PurieR.—Julius Meyer, Potter 
Co., Pa., eradicates thistles by pulling them out 
by the roots before blossoming. To save the 
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hands, he uses a pair of wooden nippers of 2 
inch stuff, 3 feet long, with teeth fitting into 
each other. This will exterminate them if prop- 
erly followed up. Where they are yery numer- 
ous it would be a tedious undertaking. 





Precautions Against the Weather. 


Science has not yet enabled man either to cer- 
tainly predict or to change the weather. Al- 
though in general, the succession of the seasons, 
seed time and harvest, are guaranteed by the Al- 
mighty Ruler, yet they are not alike propitious 
to all localities. At times the North is blasted 
with untimely frosts, while the South is fervid 
with sunshine; the East may be parched with 
drouth, while the West is rejoicing in refreshing 
showers. But the cultivator may do something 
to provide himself against such contingencies. 
First, bya mixed husbandry. If corn be stinted 
by continued rain, the grass in meadow and 
pasture will grow with unwonted luxuriance, 
and what is lost in the plowed field may be 
found in the cattle yard and the hay mow. He 
who depends upon wheat alone may grow rich 
if the snows of Winter and the rains of Summer 
are propitious, but he may also lose all when 
the seasons change their aspect, and are unfa- 
vorable. Thousands have paid a heavy price 
for the experience by which this lesson has been 
learned, and no longer trust to a single crop. 

Draining is a most efficient regulator by 
which to counterbalance in some measure the 
effect of wayward seasons. If there be too 
great rain-fall, the water speedily finds an out- 
let from the roots which it would otherwise 
drown. If drouth occur, the porous soil is en- 
abled to draw moisture from beneath, and also 
condense it from the air which can enter from 
above. Corn on a well drained field will pass 
safely through a soak or a drouth which would 
diminish, by one-third, the yield from an un- 
drained compact soil. Frequent stirring of the 
soil, keeping it loose and light, is of paramount 
importance, especially in drouth.' The rapid 
evaporation which goes on at the surface under 
such circumstances, cools the adjacent air, and 
causes it to deposit copious dew, and moisture 
from below will also be drawn upward to sup- 
ply the wilting plants. If in addition to this, 
yaulching be practicable, to prevent the too rapid 
escape of moisture,drouth may be resisted, for a 
lengthened period. This may be done in the 
garden and fruit yard, and to some extent in the 
corn-field, where straw or refuse hay is plenty. 

It-is less easy to keep grass lands in heart dur- 
ing drouth, and other measures should be re- 
sorted to where the stock of cattle is large, and 
the amount of pasture and meadow only just 
sufficient to carry them through a favorable sea- 
gon. <A field of corn or millet should be sown 
the present month, to be cut and fed green in 
August and September. The latter plant resists 
drouth even better than corn, and an acre will 
yield a supply for several head of cattle during 
the..period when drouths are most frequently 
injurious to pastures. There need be no loss, 
if the crop be not wanted to supply Summer 
deficiency. A feed from the soiling patch at 
night will make itself felt in the milk pail in 
the morning, and what can not be profitably 
used in this manner can be cured and used to 
advantage in Winter. There is always less 
difficulty in disposing of superabundance of feed, 
than in eking out a short supply, and the wise 
husbandman will endeavor to err on the safe 
side, if at all. 





Cultivating Orchards. 


It isa question much discussed of late, wheth- 
er or no orchards should be plowed and ma- 
nured and cropped. We have seen orchards 
both old and young, cultivated to their injury. 
If an old orchard is plowed deep, it is quite sure 
to tear up and break the roots; and this will be 
followed by blight and stunted growth. If a 
young orchard is plowed carelessly, not only 
will the roots of trees be injured, but the bark 
will be bruised by the whiffletrees, and the trees 
themselves be gnawed and trampled on by the 
horses. An old orchard can be plowed shallow, 
and little harm come from it; but as a general 
rule, the plow should be kept outside of its 
boundaries, If the land needs enriching and 
re-seeding, scarify the surface with a harrow, 
and give a dressing of old manure, scattering the 
seed where it is wanted. 

A young orchard not only can be plowed 
safely, but it absolutely requires cultivation. 
One might about as well throw his young trees 
into the street at first, as to set them out in 
tough sward, and Jet them so remain. Perhaps 
most of them will manage to live, but they can 
not thrive. Plow the land properly, manure it 
well, keep the surface hoed clean of weeds and 
grass for six feet around every tree, and it will 
make more progress in one year, than a grass- 
bound tree would in three or four. This is no 
mere speculation ; the experience of every year 
proves it. As the trees become large, and the 
roots ramify, let the plow be gradually with- 
drawn. 
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The Scale on Apple Trees. 
aioe 

Mr. Hardy, of Chenango Co., N. Y., has sent 
us a specimen of apple tree bark completely 
covered with the scale insect, and numerous oth- 
er readers of the Agriculturist have written us 
concerning its depredations upon 
their trees, asking for a remedy. 
The insect is believe? to have 
been imported from Europe, and 
is especially troublesome at the 
West, the section from which 
most of our complaints are re- 
ceived. The figure will give an 
idea of the appearance of the 
insect at the present season. 
The natural size is from 1-10th 
to 1-8th of an inch, and they 
. are frequently so numerous as to 
cover every portion of the trunk and limbs. The 
shape of the scale is so much like that of an oyster 
that it is sometimes called the “ Oyster-shaped 
Bark-louse.” It is known by Entomologists as 
the Coccus conchiformis, and Aspidotus conchiformis, 
the specific name—conchiformis, meaning shell- 
shaped. Thesescales contain the female, which 
dies after depositing her eggs. The eggs, which 
may be seen by carefully lifting the scale, are 
hatched late in May or earlyin June. The 
young insects are very minute ; they move about 
for some days and then settle down and insert 
their proboscis or sucker into the bark, trom 
which they draw their sustenance, and acquire 
their hard coat or shell. The females never 
leave the shell, but the males come out as small 
flies and have wings. These being, in brief, the 
habits of the insect, it will be seen that they can 
only be successfully destroyed soon after they 
are hatched, and before they acquire their hard 
and impervious scale, Various preparations 
have been recommended for their destruction; 
Harris advises the use of two parts of soft soap 








with eight of water, to which lime enough is to 
be added to bring the mixture to the consistence 
of whitewash. This is painted over the treeg 
early in June, covering every limb and twig as 
far as possible. Mr. Kimball of Wisconsin, 
trims the trees thoroughly and then applies, with 
a paint brush, a mixture made by boiling leaf 
tobacco with strong lye, until it is reduced to a 
pulp, and then mixing with soft soap to form a 
paint-like compound. Mr. Smith, of Connecti- 
cut, uses a decoction of tobacco, aloes and soft 
soap, applied with a syringe. Prof. Glover, of 
the Agricultural Department at Washington, 
informs us that he succeeded in destroying a 
similar insect upon the Orange trees in Florida, 
by syringing them with a wash of soft soap, 
water, and a little guano. Another says that 
the use of mackerel-brine will prove effectual 
in destroying them. This insect has its na- 
tural enemies which destroy great numbers of 
them, still its increase in some sections is alarm- 
ing ; it needs vigilance and care just at the right 
time. We would thank any of our readers who 
have had success in exterminating the scale, to 
give us their methods and the results, 


How to Raise Peaches. 
ne 

It is a well known fact that peaches do not 
succeed as well as formerly. In addition to 
want of fruitfulness from the unpropitious 
seasons, the borers and yellows are making 
great havoc in many sections. Timely care and 
faithful labor will clear the trees from borers, 
but the “doctors” have not as yet found an “in- 
fallible specific” for the yellows. Of one thing, 
however, observing cultivators are pretty cer- 
tain, namely, that the disease is perpetuated by 
planting pits from unhealthy trees; and that too 
many nurserymen use no discrimination in the 
selection of seeds, we have evidence in the 
barrels of pits of all Jinds collected in the 
streets of this city, and sold to planters. For 
aught the nurserymen know to the contrary, 
nine tenths of these pits were from unhealthy 
or diseased trees. To such, and to all who wish 
to raise their own trees, we commend the fol- 
lowing from the pen of Hon. Wm. Parry of 
New-Jersey, in the Hammonton Farmer. 

“The peach tree does best on new land, and 
seldom if ever will yield a crop where peach 
trees have grown before. There are’ trees on 
the light, new lands of Atlantic Co., N. J., over 
fifteen years of age, in a flourishing condition, 
bearing annual crops of fine fruit. The proper 
method of raising such trees is to save seed or 
pits from trees which are perfectly healthy, free 
from yellows, borers, and all other defects that 
would tend to weaken the constitution of the 
parent stock. The pits should be planted in 
Autumn, and covered with two inches of sand, 
so as to allow them to freeze and thaw during 
the Winter. In the following Spring, about 
two thirds of them will open their shells, and 
the kernels may be picked out and planted in 
mellow land suitable for corn or potatoes, in 
rows four feet apart and six to eight inches in 
the row. They should be kept clean and well 
cultivated until the latter part of Summer, when 
they are in a suitable condition to bud with de- 
sirable sorts, selecting buds from healthy trees. 

The young trees should beleft to grow one 
Summer after budding, in the nursery rows, and 
the next Spring be set out on good mellow soil 
prepared as for corn, which crop may properly 
be grown among the trees the first year after 
setting out. In planting the trees, mark out 
the land in squares, twenty feet each way, by 
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running a light plow through, and set a tree at 
each crossing. Dig the holes twice as large and 
twice as deep as would just receive the roots in 
their natural position. The roots should be 
carefully examined, and all bruised parts cut 
smooth with a knife, drawing it from the under 
side out. The yellow subsoil thrown from the 
bottom of the hole is not to be returned around 
the roots, but mellow surface soil must be filled 
in and packed closely under and over the roots, 
so as to prevent any cavities remaining. 

An orchard thus carefully set out must not 
be neglected. The ground should be kept mel- 
low and clear of weeds by frequent stirring, 
the suckers and surplus branches trimmed off, 
and the ends of the most vigorous limbs shor- 
tened in so as to give a more compact head. If 
gum should be seen oozing from the stem near 
the ground, take a knifg and remove the little 
intruder that is preparing to make its winter 
lodging under the bark. 
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Plant Evergreens, 
oe ae 

No grounds, however limited, should be with- 
out evergreens, which are beautiful in Summer 
and indispensable in Winter. ‘The latter part 
of May is usually the best time for planting, 
though the backwardness of the season will 
this year extend the time well into June. In- 
deed, with a little care they can be removed 
during the ‘early part of June in any ordinary 
season. Recent introductions have increased 
the list of varieties so enormously that one is 
puzzled, in looking over the catalogues of the 
nurserymen, what selection to make. Most of 
the recent importations bear a high price and 
their hardiness in our climate is yet to be tested; 
and our advice is to leave experiments to 
those who can afford it and to stick to the old 
and well established kinds which are always 
satisfactory and can never become too common. 
The two evergreens which, from their ease of 
culture and intrinsic worth, are-most popular, 
are the Norway Spruce and the Arbor Vite. 
They are easily transplanted, of rapid growth 
and, when well shaped specimens are chosen, 
are fine for the lawn and excellent for masses 
and screens. They will live in poor, and thrive 
in good soils, and will bear cutting as the cul- 
tivator may fancy. Nothing is more -beautiful 
than a well grown specimen of our common 
White Pine, or Weymouth Pine, as it is called. 
The chief obstacle to its general introduction 
seems to be its nativity. If it were brought from 
a distance and sold at a very high price, it would 
be more generally sought after. Then there is 
the common Hemlock (Abies Canadensis), than 
which few evergreens are more beautiful. It is 
unfortunately rather impatient of removal,-but 
it is worth while to take'special pains to 
secure so fine a tree. The Austrian, Seotch, 
and Cembrian pines make noble trees, and 
the Pigmy Pine (Pinus pumtlio) and the Irish 
and Swedish Junipers are desirable for small 
grounds. At any time, and especially in late 
planting, the greatest care should be taken to 








prevent the roots of evergreens from drying. | 
They should be kept well covered fromthe: 


moment they are out of the ground till they are 
replanted. 
should be prepared beforehand, adding peaty 
earth if the soil is of a sandy character, and 
then wait for a cloudy day upon which to take 
up the trees from the nursery. Large stones 
laid over the roots are better than stakes; be- 
sides holding the tree in place they will act as 
a mulch to prevent the soil from drying out. 


Where it is practicable, the holes 





Basswood Bark for Tying.’ 
Sheeiee 
Every nurserymen and gardener know that 
the Bass or Russia matting is the best possible 
material for tying up plants, binding buds, and 
many other purposes. The Russia article is 
frequently scarce, and is always difficult to pro- 


cure by those who live far from cities. The 


want can be readily supplied from our native 
Basswood or Linden which is abundant through- 
out the northern States. Young and vigorous 
trees should be cut down during the -present: 
month and the bark stripped off. «This is to be 
put into a stream or pond of water until the in- 
ner bark is readily separable in layers, which 
will be in two or three weeks. When the bark 
parts readily, it is to be taken from the water, 
carefully separated, a layer at a time, and. then 
washed to free it from mucilage, and dried. 
There will be found a considerable difference 
in the strips. The finest should be selected for 
tying buds and othr delicate work, and the 
strongest and thickest left for coarser purposes. 
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A Perfect Hedge. 
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A perfect hedge is seldom seen in this country. 
Our people are in too much haste to see results, 
too impatient-of the needful labor and cost, to 
build up a good, durable hedge, one that will 
turn cattle, and be a real ornament to any farm 
or residence. Consider, a moment, the condi- 
tions of such hedge building. The line must not 
run beneath the drip and shade of trees, or 
among their roots. The land must be good, or 
be made fertile by manure. The plants should 
be properly set out, the ground tilled and kept 
free of weeds for several years. And yet, how 
few enrich and cultivate soil along their hedge- 
rows, after the first year! Equalin importance 
to this, is thorough and systematic pruning every 
year. The majority of hedges are allowed to 
grow up several feet before they feel the shears 
at all. Of course, they become lank and bare 
at the bottom, where they ought to be bushy and 
strong. They are shaped more like the letter 
V, and must always remain so, while they ought 
to be more like that letter inverted, A. They 
should, from the start, be cut back every Spring 
to a foot of the new growth: Le., the hedge 
should he allowed to gain in hight only one foot 
each year. The sides should be slightly trim- 
med, by all means keeping the lower branches 
broader than those above. The pruner should 
always keep in mind what the final shape of 
the hedge is to be. The inverted 4 seems to us 
a little too sharp, and we should. advise round- 
ing the sides a little, making it resemblea straw 
bee-hive, or rounded cone. 

After the hedge is brought to its required 





hight, say of four to six feet, it must be pruned 


at‘least once in mid-summer, to check its 
growth. Now, there are only a few persons 
who will take all this trouble, and: this is a suf- 
ficient reason why we see so few good hedges. 

Another reason lies in the defectiveness of 
our hedge-plants. The English hawthorn, so 
excellent, in that moist and equable climate, 
does not generally succeed with us, Several of 
our native thorns have been tried, but where 
the hedge becomes full grown, and it is necessa- 
ry to summer prune it, the leaves turn yellow 
andthe plants become sickly. Ina few sections, 
as about Wilmington, Delaware, the Cockspur 
is reported as doing well. The Osage Orange 
answers a good purpose south of the latitude 
of about 40°, but is not sufficiently hardy at 
the north. The Three-thorned Acacia is now 
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being extensively tried. It is hardy and thorny 
enough, but as it is a very rampant grower, it is 
by no means certain that it will bear the severe 
summer pruning necessary to keep it within 
bounds. And would ourbusy farmers find time 
to do that work? The Buckthorn comes the 
nearest to being a perfect hedge-plant in all re- 
spects but itsthorns, It is hardy, not over-ram- 
pant in growth, for, unlike the Locust, it is a 
bush rather than a éree, bears shearing well, and 
is. subject.to no diseases or insects. It will an- 
Swer for a\sttict barrier, if one will take the 
trouble to set.a low and light wooden fence on 
the exposed side, made of only a single board, 
four or five inghesywide, running from post to 
post. Paint this board green, and it will hardly 
be noticed. The White Willow is now creating 
quite asensation at the West. “Whether it will 
make a,perfect hedge, is yet quite uncertain, 


' but time and experience will.determine. 





The Best Native/Gooseberry. 


This is the Houghton Seedling. Itis not of 
the first class, as compared withthe foreign 
sorts, but it is the best Amerie¢an, seldom mil- 


“dews, is hardy and prolific. #Its origin is inter- 


esting. Some thirty years ago, Mr. Abel Hough: 
ton, then of Lynn, Mass.; set out in his garden 
four of the best English sorts in a circle, with 
a native variety in the center. They all flow- 
ered and fruited the second year. He sowed 
the seeds indiscriminately, and where the plants 
came up, he transplanted them by the hundred 
into rows. }In five years, they came into bear- 
ing, but neagly every one suffered from mildew. 
He saved hest. and threw away the worst, 
and finally thegert:known as Houghton’s Seed- 
ling was the q ¢ which proved worth say- 
ing and props ~All honor to Mr. Hough- 
ton. Honor, indeed, he should have, for it is 
said that he has:made no money by his long ex- 
periments. * 


Strawberries. 
—o—— 

This is the harvest month for strawbernes, 
and the time when the fruit is in perfection is 
the proper one.in which to plan for new beds. 
While to many, one strawberry is as good as 
another, these of larger experience know that 
this fruit presents a great variety, not only i in 
| flavor and relative sweetness, but in the size and 
. hardiness of the fruit and the vigor and prolific- 
ness of the vines. The best berry for the table 
is not always the best one for the market ; firm- 
ness of flesh and abundant bearing are for this 
purpose the most important qualities. Though 
we may have many very fine varieties, per- 
fection is not yet attained, and every year there 
are new claimants to superiority over old varie- 
ties. It is no doubt possible that the efforts of 
cultivators will yet produce a fruit’ which will 
combine all the excellences of the best known 
varieties. Now is the time for those who intend 
to plant in the coming Autumn or Spring to 
visit the grounds of cultivators, or fruit exhib- 
itions, and make observations for themselves. . 
We expect.that the exhibition which will be 
held at the office of the Agriculturist will present 
the finest. collection of strawberries ever seen 
in this country, and those who attend it will de- 
rive much information. We shall publish some 
reports of the discussions of strawberry growers 
upon the merits of the different varieties, for the 
benefit of those who cannot attend the exhib- 


ition and the meetings. 
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The Strelitzia reginae. 

A fine specimen of this old but little known 
plant, from E. Janes, Esq., of East Morrisania, 
N. Y., has been on exhibition for some weeks 
at the office of the Agriculturist, where its tropical 
looking foliage and very curious flowers have 
been admired by a throng of visitors. The 
plant is about 3 feet high and has four strong 
shoots, one of which has been figured by our 
artist. The Strelitzia was first introduced into 
England from the Cape of Good Hope nearly a 
hundred years ago. Its name was given to it, 
in honor of the wife of George IIL, who be- 
‘longed to the house of Mecklenburgh-Strelitz. 
The plant belongs to the same family as the 
Banana, and its leaves resemble those of that 
plant, though they are much smaller. The 
manner of flowering is very singular; a long 
green sheath is borne at the end of the flower 
stem, this bends to a horizontal position, and 
from a slit in its upper side the flowers rise one 
after another. From their gay color and pecu- 
liar shape, the plant is called by some the “ Bird 
of Paradise.”—The three under portions of the 
flower are of a golden yellow, and the narrow 
or central part is purplish blue. Each flower 
continues for several days, and is succeeded by 
another which rises out of the sheath. 

For a long time it was cultivated as a hot- 
house or stove plant, but it is now found it will 
grow well in the green-house or as a house 
plant, as it will live in any room, where it is 
protected from frost. The objection to its gene- 
ral introduction as a house plant is the slow 
ness with which it is propagated. It is multi- 
plied by suckers which it throws up very spar- 








ingly, and by seeds which are 
only formed by artificial im- 
pregnation of the pistil. It 
will grow in any good soil and 
should have a period of dry- 
ness and rest after flowering. 


cement 
Arranging Bouquets. 


We have letters from sever- 
al correspondents asking us 
to give directions for the ar- 
rangement of flowers in bou- 
quets. As this is a matter 
that depends so much upon 
individual tastes, it is difficult 
to give any precise directions, 
though there are a few gene- 
ral rules which may be fol- 
lowed. The beauty of a bou- 
quet depends upon its form 
and cofor. The regular bou- 
quet makers seldom use flow- 
ers upon their own stems; 
the separate flowers are each 


’ 


broom corn by means of a 
bit of fine wire. Thus fur- 
nished with a strong and 
clastic stem, the flowers can 
be made up with greater ease 
than when upon their own 
stems. Bouquets made in this 
way are of course not bene- 
fited by placing them in wa- 
ter, but they retain their 
freshness in a remarkable manner if 

occasionally sprinkled. A light and grace- 
ful appearance should be given by means of 
littlesprigs of small flowers which should project 
beyond the general surface. A general fault in 
bouquets, is a deficiency of green; all flowers ap- 
pear better in contrast with foliage. The Ground 
Pine (Lycopodium dendroideum), is one of the 
greens most used by the bouquet makers. Sprigs 
of asparagus are used with very good effect; 
any good green that does not readily wilt may 
be used. In regard to colors, the laws of 
contrast must be observed. A bouquet 
made entirely of yellow, red, and 
orange colored flowers would not 
be pleasing, for these are all 
harmonious colors. White flow- 
ers are very useful as they contrast 
with every other color. Red and 
blue do well together, while the 
effect of purple is weakened by 
either of them. Yellow and blue 
should be contrasted with white 
rather than with strong green. 
Neither red nor yellow should be 
put near orange. A little practice 
will enable one to combine the co- 
lors in the most effective way. 

rey weer 

VINES IN THE FLOWER GARDEN. 
The introduction of vines and 
climbing plants into a garden gives 
it a gracefulness and variety which 
can come from no other method. By 
this plan, we not only have the 
ground covered with verdure and 
bloom, but the air also is filled with 
them. It is surprising to note what 


fastened to a splinter of | 





Morning Glory, of different colors. Set two or 
three within a few feet of each other, and extend 
stout cords from the top of one to the other, 
The vines will cover these cords and hang down 
in graceful festoons. Instead of poles, one may 
make ornamental frames or arbors, and cover 
them with a great variety of vines. The result 
will be every way satisfactory, and the whole 
need cost little time or money. 


Plants with Variegated Foliage. 





For a long time the striped or ribbon-grass of 
our grandmothers’ gardens was the only varie- 
gated leaved plant in common cultivation, but 
now we have, under the rather absurd name of 
“ foliage plants,” a great variety, some of which 
are very beautiful. Many of the rarest orna- 
ments of the green house are prized for their 
foliage rather than their flowers and we have 
annuals, perennials, and shrubs, and even trees 
the leaves of which are either wholly or in part 
of some other color than green. Japan seems 
to be very prolific in plants of this kind, and 
we have from there recently a Honeysuckle, an 
Arbor Vitae, and a Gingko with variegated 
leaves. Among the bedding plants of this cha- 
racter, Coleus Verschafeltii takes a very high rank. 
We give below an engraving of a young plant, 
but it is impossible to properly represent its 
beauty without the use of colors. The leaves 
are pleasingly variegated, the lighter portions 
being of a tender green, while the markings are 
of a rich maroon or brownish purple color. 
This most desirable ornament to the flower 
border is tobe had at the large horticultural 
establishments, but as yet bears a high price. 
From the ease with which it grows from cuttings 
it will doubtless before long be very abundant 
and cheap. Among annuals, the Amaranthus 
tricolor and FPerilla Nankinensis are well known. 
Amaranthus melancholicus ruber, a new blood red 







COLEUS VERSCHAFFELTII, 


pleasing effect may be produced by simply setting annual from J apan is highly recommended. A 


up a few cedar poles, 6 or 8 feet high, and cov- 
ering them with some common vines, like the 


bed of these presents a striking appearance 
when yiewed from a little distance. - 
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About Ginger. 
—_—_o— 

This is the root, or rather the under-ground 
stem, of a plant which is a native of the East 
Indies, but is now grown in many other tropical 
countries. Thestem grows 2 or 3 feet high and 
is reed-like ; the flowers are borne on a separate 
stalk, they are of a dark purple color, and ap- 
pear from between broad scales, as is represent- 
ed in the engraving. In order to save room, the 
artist has cut off the top of the leaf stem, and 
placed it by the side of the flower stem. Our 
supply comes from both the East and West In- 
dies, and is imported in the root, which differs 
much in appearance and quality. When scald- 
ed as soon as it is taken up and dried in the sun 
it has a dark brownish color, but if the root is 
scraped before it is dried, it is much lighter col- 
ored. Some of the finer kinds are not only 
scraped but bleached, and are known as white 
ginger. The root is retailed in powder, and in 
the grinding is frequently adulterated with meal 
and similar substances, and several grades of 
ground ginger are kept at the wholesale stores 
at prices corresponding to the amount of adul- 
teration. The preserved ginger, which is 
brought in jars from China, is prepared from 
the young and tender roots, before they have be- 
come stringy or have acquired a very powerful 
pungency. The fresh root is imported from the 
West Indies, and is frequently sold in cities for 
the purpose of flavoring citron-melon, and other 
preserves. These fresh roots which are usually 
brought in the Fall, may be planted in a pot and 
kept through the Winter, and in Summer be 
turned out into a warm place in the garden 
where they will flourish during hot weather. 


a 
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Storing Butter under Ground. 
——e—— 

A. Thompson, Pendleton Co., Ky., writes to 
the Agriculturist : “Last June I commenced pack- 
ing butter. I washed it well through two or 
three waters when it was first churned, and 
worked it over again before I packed it, putting 
it in large stone jars, and digging a hole under 
the floor of the smoke house, having no cellar 
or other good cool place. The top of the jar 
was left just above the ground. I th:n put 
strong brine about two inches over the butter, 
pouring it off each time as I put in fresh but- 














ter, adding nothing but salt to the butter, and 
in January last I sold 60 pounds of butter that 
was as sweet and good, as when first packed.” 
To preserve butter in good condition the first 
essential is thorough working. A very small 
amount of buttermilk left, will soon taint the 
whole mass. When well worked and properly 
salted, iv should be kept at a uniform low temp- 
erature. This was secured in the above in- 
stance by partially burying in a shaded place. 
Some other location than a smoke house would 
usually be preferable, as butter quickly absorbs 
any odor from surrounding substances. A 
small building would pay, where much butter 
is to be stored. A great gain will be realized by 
selling June made butter at January prices. 
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Which are the Best Milk Pans? 
ee 

The following experiments lately made at the 
Munster Agricultural School Farm in Ireland, 
to determine the effect of various materials used 
for milk pans, upon the yield of butter, are given 
in the London Agricultural Gazette. The pans 
selected were of five kinds, viz.: glass, earthen- 
ware (black glaze), delft (white earthenware), 
tinned iron, and wooden vessels. In order to 
carry out the experiment with the greatest 
accuracy, the feeding of the cows was changed, 
and the temperature of the dairy varied at each 
experiment. The milk as it came from the 
cows was strained into a large vessel, and then 
measured accurately into the pans. The quan- 
tity of milk set in all cases was 8 gallons, and 
the cream from this, ranged from 5 to 6 pints. 
One week was allowed to elapse before the next 
experiment was commenced. In all, four ex- 
periments were made. In the first experiment 
the feeding was of arich nature, and a large 
produce of butter was expected, and the tem- 
perature of the dairy was high for the season, 
viz., 55°. The feeding consisted of White Tur- 
nips, Swedes, Rape-cake (3 lbs. to each cow 
per day), grains, and hay. The expectation of 
a large yield of butter was realized, as two of 
the vessels gave the highest produce—3 lbs. of 
butter from 8 gallons of milk. In the second 
experiment the temperature of the dairy was 
lowered to 48°, and the feeding was Aberdeen 
Turnips, Swedes, grains, and hay. In the third 
experiment the temperature was raised to 50°, 
and the. feeding was Mangels, Swedes, Aber- 
deen Turnips and hay. The temperature was 
52° in the fourth experiment, and the feeding 
was Mangels, Swedes, grains and hay. The 
produce in butter is shown in the following: 
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It will be noticed that the yield of butter was 
varied by change of feed and temperature, but 
that the superiority of the glass and glazed 
earthenware was maintained throughout. The 
milk in wooden vessels was less affected by 
temperature, wood being a poor conductor of 
heat. The milk soured first in the wooden kee- 
lers, and in the delft and tinned iron vessels a 
few hours sooner than in the glass and glazed 
earthenware. The longer milk is kept sweet, 
the more time there will be for the cream to 
rise unobstructed by coagulation. The pores 





of wooden vessels in time are more or less 
affected by moisture and acidity, according to 
the pains taken to cleanse them, and this hastens 
the souring of the milk, They can not be kept 
as clean as tinned iron or glass. The latter 
material in the above experiments gives about 
5 per cent more butter, than the tinned iron, 
and 18 per cent more than the wood. The 
heaviness and brittleness.of glass and earthen- 
ware.are objectionable, and the loss from break- 
age would probably counterbalance any ad- 
vantage gained in increased quantity of butter. 
The tinned: iron pans:in common use in this 
country, are, all things considered, the most 
convenient vessels yet brought into use. But 
for the expense, the best vessels would be por- 
celain lined iron ware, such as are used for pre- 
serving kettles. It may be a question whether 
the great durability of these vessels, as well as 
their effectiveness, may not make them the 
cheapest in the end. The annual interest would 
not amount to five cents each, per annum. 
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An Improved Dish-Pan. 
—o— 

A Western correspondent of the <A, 5 
“ Bay,” sends a sketch of the household implement 
shown below with the following deseription and re- 
marks : ‘‘ Diameter of the pan lengthwise of top, 191¢ 
inches, at the bottom 15 inches; short diameter of 
top 15}¢ inches ; of bottom, 11}¢ inches; depth of 
pan 7 inches ; handles 2 by 4, inches. My mother, 
a good housekeeper after the English pattern, al- 
ways considered it ‘a lady’s bounden duty to wash 
up the breakfast dishes herself, thereby making sure 
each day that ‘her china-closet was in ~order, that ~ 
none of the silver was missing, or glass and cutlery 
strayed into the kitchen. This operation is facili- 
tated by such a pan as I describe; having divisions, 








one for washing, the other for draining: it can be 
used without slopping, and obviates the necessity 
that exists in some familics, of having dishes car- 
ried to the kitchen and back, after. each meal. This 
not only saves time, but risk of breakage, as well 
as insuring a wholesome division between dining- 
room and kitchen-table articles.” [A dish-pan of the 
fbove dimensions, would seem to be too small for 
both washing and draining divisions, unless for a 
family of only two or three persons, and using but 
few changes of dishes. ] 
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To Keep Bed Clothes on Children. 


Many a severe cold, and not unfrequently sick- 
ness and death, have resulted from sleeping with- 
out covering ; and this happens quite as frequently 
in Summer as in Winter, for in the latter scason, 
greater care is exercised, and the windows and doors 
are less likely to be left open in a way to produce 
a direct draught of air. Restless children will 
throw off the clothing, notwithstanding the final 
visit to their beds by the careful mother or father, 
before retiring... This can, in part, but not wholly, 
be prevented by light suppers of simple food, taken 
early enough to be in part digested before going to 
bed, which is always advisable. No one, young or 
old, can sleep well with a poultice of hearty, undi- 
gested food on either the outside or inside of the 
stomach. ‘In addition to the above, we have for 
several years successfully practised fastening the 
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covering upon the bed. For this purpose, simple 
screws, or small wooden knobs, fastened into the 
two side rails on the under side~one near each 
head post, and one near the foot. Two strong tapes 
or narrow strips of cloth are tacked across ove 
coverlet a few inches.from the head and foot, and 
loops ou the ends are brought over the side rails, 
and thrown over the screw-heads, leaving the coy- 
let loose, but so that it can not be pushed off. The 
long strip is preferable to short loops fastened to 
the edges of the coverlet, which may tear out. 
This method is effectual, and costs but little trouble. 
In a letter to the American Agriculturist, “ Ann 
Eliza,” of Cold Spring, L. L., writes on the same 
subject: ‘To make a child sleep comfortably, and 
not pub’h off the bed clothes, screw a small knob on 
the side of the trundle-bedstead or cradle, on the 
inside, then sew strong loops or strings, on the 
nnder quilt far enough from each end, to draw it 
snug across under the chin, not too tightly ; then, 
put on as much other bedding outside as is neces- 
sary, and so long as the loops and knobs do not 
give way, the child can not get uncovered. Ifa 
child has the habit of throwing the head back, and 
pushing itself out in that way, slip down in- 
side the head board, another peg high enough to 
go 10 or 12 inches above the pillow; or better still, 
if the trundle-bed is drawn out before a door or 
window, have a head similar toa cradle head, to 
slide down far enough, to set firmly on the bottom 
of the trundle-bedstead, and the child can not help 
sleeping warm. If for two children, put a middle 
loop on the quilt, and a knob in the center at the 
head. The knobs should be far enough down so 
that they can not strike the head against them, and 
the loops long accordingly. In very cold weather 
the child’s bed should be warmed, by laying in the 
bed pieces of wood or board, that have been pre- 
* viously warmed in the stove oven, putting in half 
an hour before the child goes to-rest, so that not 
only the blanket but the bed-will be warm; and 
the little ones will not be shivering a long while, 
but nestle down and in a few minutes be fast 
asleep. The two children of the writer sleep, one 
in the trundle-bed, and one in the cradle, fastened 
as above described, and. haye never known what 
it was to sleepcold. None but.a can know 
what a satisfaction it is, to be certain-that her child is 
comfortable in a cold Winter nightjamd no fear of 
throwing off the covering, and layifg the founda- 
tion for a fifof sickness, and perhaps death.” 





Refrigerators—Economy in Ice. 
——<— 

Ice is not merely a luxury but almost a necessity 
in the household, and in this season of scarcity, the 
greatest economy should be exercised in the use of 
it. Great improvements have been made in refrig- 
erators or ice chests, within a few years. In the 
old box refrigerator, where a lump of ice is put at 
the bottom, and the articles to be cooled placed 
over it, there is an unnecessary waste of ice. The 
provisions in this are cooled only by giving off or 
radiating their heat which is absorbed by the ice, 
and they, being at the top, are always in the warm- 
est part of the-refrigerator.. In. several recent in- 
ventions the ice is placed at the upper part of the 
refrigerator and its contents are not only cooled 
by radiation, but also by a descending current of 
cold air which is passing over them. This current 
ean not take place when the ice is below. We 
have upon our Exhibition Tables a model of a 
“Polar Refrigerator,” which has some excellent 
points. The box is divided intotwo compartments 
by a central ice chamber. This is made of corru- 
gated zinc, and wedge shaped with the larger end 
uppermost. The ice is placed at the top of this 
chamber upon a rack, and the water, which results 
from its melting, and which is still very cold, is re- 
tained in the lower part, where it can be drawn 
off for drinking. It is an advantage to have 
separate compartments in the refrigerator, as 
delicate fruits, butter, milk, etc., can be kept where 
they will not contract any unpleasant flavor from 
meats and other provisions. In the use of ice for 


cooling drinking water, a great saving is effected by 
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the use of double ice pitchers. These are two me- 
tallic pitchers placed one within the other, and the 
intervening space filled with some non-conducting 
material. In cooling water in the ordinary way, 
we often use ice very wastefully. A pound of ice 
in small fragments will cool more than three lbs. 
of water from the ordinary Summer temperature, 
to 32° or ice-cold. It is not necessary to reduce 
the temperature of water so low as this, it being 
too cold either for comfort or health, and a much 
smaller quantity of ice than is generally used by 
most persons will make the water pleasantly cool. 


How to Fasten Corks. 
—_o—— 
It is often very desirable to confine the corks of 
bottles more strongly than can be done by merely 
sealing them with wax. 
In bottling cider, spark- 
ling wine, etc., the gas 
evolyed exerts a very 
strong pressure, some- 
times sufficient to burst 
the bottles, and the cork 
is easily forced out, if 
not tied down. Wire is 
sometimes used for this 
purpose, but stout twine 
properly put on, will be 
sufficient. The illustra- 
Fig. 1. tions show quite plainly 
the manner of doing this. Asimple knot is first 
made, (Fig 1.), and the loop drawn upward to pass 
over the top of the cork. “S : 

It is then placed around 
the neck, just below the 
projection, drawn tight, 
and the two ends are 
brought up over the 
cork, when it can be 
readily tied, as shown in 
Fig. 2. If preferred, 
fine flexible wire can be 
used in the same way. 
This may scem like a 
small matter to illus- 
trate, but we consider ! u 
nothing as unimportant Fig. 2. 
which may prove of convenience to the house- 
keeper. We may here add what has often been 
stated, that we are always pleased to receive such 
suggestions and hints of contrivances which may 

not be generally known to young housekeepers. 











“Splendid Jewelry!” 


—o—— 


The above words head an attractive advertise- 
ment, recently published in this City. The articles 
offered are said to be made of “the celebrated 
Oreide Gold,” which “has been found to work 
equal to pure gold. In finish and beauty they are 
equal, if not superior to the genuine article.’ Fol- 
lowing this is a price list, from ‘Gold ” watches at 
$10, down to “Gold” studs at $1. This is an at- 
tempt to obtain money under a wrong coloring. 
Oreide Gold, as it is called, is a cheap alloy of cop- 
per and zinc, worth little more than brass, br‘ ca- 
pable of longer retaining a bright polish. In ap- 
pearance it somewhat resembles gold, but will ulti- 
mately tarnish like any base metal. So good is the 
imitation, however, that thousands of dollars have 
been realized from the sale of articles made from it. 
At first they were represented to be fine gold, and 
were distributed by “Gift Enterprise” establish- 
ments, until that game was played out. Now the 
attempt is made to palm off this cheap compound 
under a deceptive name. Fortunately the commu- 
nity have been somewhat enlightened as to the 
probability of obtaining a dollar’s worth of goods 
for a few cents, and the swindle will probably not 
be abundantly successful, at any rate, not among 
the readers of the American Agriculturist, we think. 

The cheap jewelry manufacturers have much to 
answer for, not only on account of the deceptions 
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practised in the business, but because of the incite- 
ment given to a love of display, which was already 
a sufficiently prominent national characteristic. 
Young persons now-a-days are seen glittering with 
shining ornaments, which might provoke the envy 
of the Squaws of our Western wilds, or the un- 
tamed negroes of Central Africa, but which only ex- 
cite disgust in the minds of persons of good taste. 
There is no rational objection to personal adorn- 
ment. The Almighty intended man to be the most 
beautiful of all earthly creations. But the addition 
of a profusion of shining metal, or sparkling stones 
is no improvement to beauty. A plain ring, a neat 
pin, or some inconspicuous ornamental keepsake 
may be admissible, but any jewelry or other articles 
which attract attention from the wearer, thereby 
demean him into a mere walking show case for the 
manufacturers’ wares. No trinkets can make a 
homely face beautiful, but modesty, patience, kind- 
liness and all virtues will add charms of surer and 
more lasting attraction. 


— st Oe 
For the American Agriculturist. 


How to Polish Shirt Bosoms. 


—e-— — 


1 was somewhat amused by the letter from a 
young housekeeper, Mrs. Pry. As she feels desir- 
ous to make her husband’s shirts, bosoms and col- 
lars look nice, I will endeavor to tell her how my 
wife does up mine. The first thing is to wash them 
clean, then starch them thoroughly with the best of 
starch. A little pure spermaceti or dissolved gum 
arabic in the starch will improve it, but have the 
starch thick, and work it into the linen thoroughly. 
When in a proper condition, use the common sad 
iron to smooth them, and get them in proper shape, 
the same as though they were not to be polished, 
I would here say that you can not polish linen ona 
soft cloth. Take a piece of hard wood (I use birch) 
say 10x14 inches, or size of ashirt bosom, and plane 
it even and smooth. When you use the polishing 
iron lay the linen on that, without any cloth under- 
neath ; a liberal supply of elbow grease is indispen- 
sable to make the things look first-rate. Now for 
the polishing iron. We use McCoy’s Patent. I 
have seen several kinds, but I like this the best. 
You can not polish with an iron with a flat face ; the 
one I use is made something like asmall shoe, with 
a round heel on both ends, nicely polished, and care 
should be had to keep it so, if you wish to have 
your linen look well. The linen we buy at the 
stores, is polished by men, or machinery, which 
gives it a finer polish than can usually be given by 
females. But if Mrs. Pry will get a good polishing 
iron, and follow the directions as given, she will not 
fee] ashamed of her husband’s bosoms and collars. 

Cumberland County, Me. Bens. FURBISH. 


6 en tt 9 
“What to De with the Rats?’ 


In answer to this question in the April Agricul- 
turist, I would say, do as a friend of mine did when 
he found his newly-purchased house and stable in- 
fested with these destructive animals. Mix equal 
quantities of plaster and Indian meal, and put 
where .ney can get it, and they will devour it 
greedily. It will make: them thirsty and they will 
seek water, which brings on an indigestion. My 
friend found them, in the morning, lying in heaps 
by the gutters. In the country it would be well to 
put water where they could get it easily, so that 
they need not rush to the wells. This appears to be 
the safest and most effectual way of managing them. 

Westchester Co., N. Y. E. D. Rzep. 

[Plaster is wholly inert, and if useful as a rat de- 


lumps inside the ‘ critters,” and of course the burn- 
ed plaster such as is used by stereotypers, plasterers, 
stucco workers, etc., must be fed with the meal. If 
the rats will eat enough of it with meal, to make 
respectable boulder inside, it will probably be effec- 
tual. Plaster is cheap and can be easily tried. The 
common ground field plaster will not harden with 
water.—This rat remedy reminds us of the great 
stories told “out west,” when plaster first eame into 





stroyer it must act mechanically, by hardening into 
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use. It was said ‘“‘ that a person riding by a house 
early one morning, discovered a pair of enormous 
legs and feet hanging out of the window. On in- 
quiry, it was found that some plaster had accident- 
ally been mixed with the flour for tea biscuits. The 
‘fertilizing’ effects were so great that the man had, 
during the night, grown so fast as to have his legs 
extend through the windows and bending down at 
the knees, his feet touched ground.” They would 
probably have taken root but for the disturbance of 
the early passer by! This is a fact of course—just 
as much so as one half the stories of the wonderful 
effects of many of the manufactured manures. ED.] 


—_——_>- — et ae oe 
To Put up Strawberries, etc. 





We have had all Winter, and are still using, some 
of last year’s crop of strawberries, in excellent 
order and flavor. They were chiefly kept in Potter 
& Bodine’s Jars, the most convenient, and .every 
thing considered, the best of the twenty odd kinds 
we have tried thus far. (Many patent jars promis- 
ing well have cost us loss of time, fruit, and sugar, 
to find out that they were poor. The porcelain-lin- 
ed iron jars are the best of all, but are rather too 
costly for general use, though possibly cheapest in 
the long run.) The best plan is, to fill the jars with 
strawberries, then pour in a syrup made by boiling 
1 Ib. to 1 1b. white sugar in a quart of water. The 
jars are then set down nearly to their necks in cold 
or lukewarm water in a wash boiler, and the water 
heated to boiling. When the berries have had time 
to barely cook through, the jars are lifted out, and 
one is used to fill up all shrinkage in the others, so 
that they shall be quite full. Wipe the top clean 
with a damp cloth while they are still hot. The 
covers are then put on and fastened tightly. Set 
into the cellar or any cool room. We put up 144 
quart jars last year, of different kinds of fruit, and 
only lost by fermentation two bottles of tomatoes. 
When the above, or other good jars, are not acces- 
sible, common junk bottles, thorougly cleaned, or 
other glass bottles or jars, may be used, as we 
know by many successful trials. Tightly fitting 
soft corks, tied in, answer well for covers. It is 
best to make these surely air tight, by dipping the 
corks and necks when dry, but still hot, into a ce- 
ment made by melting together an ounce of lard 
and about a pound of rosin. Simple beeswax, or 
grafting wax, will answer.—The fruit may be first 
cooked with a small quantity of syrup, in a por- 
celain lined, or even a tinned vessel, and then dip- 
ped into the previously warmed jars or bottles, seal- 
ing up as soon as the air bubbles have risen and 
their place is filled with more cooked fruit. This. 
mode is more convenient, but does not preserve the 
shape and fiavor of the fruit as well as the other 
way. The smaller the amount of sugar, the better 
will the natural flavor be preserved. We use just 
sugar enough to fit the fruit for the table. 

The above directions answer for other berries, 
cherries, peaches, and for other fruits, except that 
pears, quinces, cherries, ete., require longer cook- 
ing to heat them through. Tomatoes need boiling 
down one half, both to save room and to make 
them keep well. The above method is infinitely 
better and cheaper than the old mode of presery- 
ing with a large and unnecessary quantity of sugar. 
(na GP pm 


“That Squeaking Door.” 
—_-»-——_ 

“Careful! careful! Don’t open that door; it 
squeaks [creaks] so, it will wake baby up,”——This 
was what the writer heard when making a call, the 
other day, and what has been heard in a hundred 
or thousand other houses. Many mothers go ona 
whole year watching the creaking door, lest it 
“wake baby up,” or disturb a sick one. It may 
seem a small matter, but Mr. Editor, please tell all 
such mothers that read the American Agriculturist, 
to take a few drops of oil in a spoon, or a little 
fresh lard, and with the finger rub a trifle upop all 
the door hinges at the points where they wear 
bright, and the creaking will be stopped for months 
at least. A minute’s time on a door, will save hours 











of time in watebing it, or in getting the baby to 


sleep after being waked up. HovsEKEEPER: 


a. > eee 


Viliegar from Clover. 


_o— - 

L. €. Cook, Saitatoga Co., N. Y., sends the Agricul- 
turist, the following as a substitute for good cider 
vinegar: Take:2 qts. red clover blossoms and 10 
qts. of water, boil five miuutes, strainjand add 1 Ib. 
sugar, 1 pint molasses. Put it intoa stone jar, and 
when lukewarm, add four table8poonfuls of good 
yeast. Put 2 qts. more of clover blossoms on the 
top of the liquid, cover close, set in the sun, and in 
four wecks you'will have a cheap and good article. 
[Spent tea leaves, and indeed almost any kind of 
vegetable material will make*vyinegar, when mixed 
with sugar andlyeast. The acetic acid, or vinegar, 
is mainly produted by the sugar, the ycast starting 
the acetous fermentation. The vegetable matter 
affects the flavor, and perhaps the clover blossoms 
may give a flavor pléasing to many persons. It 
will cost little labér-or trouble to try it.—Ep.] 





~<ple. 





Directitns for Curing Beef. 
—_e— 

Contributed to the American Agrieulturist by 
Joseph H. Alexander, St. Charles Co., Mo, “For 
100 pounds of beef, take 10 lbs. salt, 4 ozs. of salt- 
petre, 1 quart molasses, 6 gals. water. Boil the 
mixture, skimming off the impurities; and having 
cut up and packed thé beef in a tight vessel, pour 
the mixture on the beef hot, boiling hot. The beef 
is ready forus@*as soon as it is cool. Some recipes 
say taketwelvé lbs. of ‘salt instead of ten, but from 


actual experience I havebecome satisfied that tem, 


pounds’ will make the meat more palatable—being. 
one pound of salt to ten pounds of beef.” 
————— + 

Ohtrlétte Riise PUAA I —Contrid- 
uted to the Agriculturist by “*C. E: M.” Heatthree 
pints of milk to near the boiling point. Stirinto it 
the yolks‘ of eight eggs; and one large tablespoon- 
ful of corm starch. Let it thicken a little, and 
sweeten and flavor to the taste. Lay slices’ of 
sponge cake ina pudding dish, pour over them the 
pudding, add to the top of ‘it the whites of the 
eight eggs well beaten, set it inthe oven and let it 


“prown: slightly; when it- is: ready for the table. 


Rice Pudding.—Contributed to the Agri- 
culturist by “E. F. 8.” Boil pint of rice in milk 
until soft; then stir it gradually, while still hot, 
into the well-beaten yolks of 4 eggs, and add 4 ta- 
blespoonfuls of sugar, and flavor if desired. Beat 
the whites of the eggs to a stiff froth, add to them 
4 tablespoonfuls of pulverized sugar, and a little 
flavor, pour over the prepared pudding, and set in 
the oven until nicely browned. 


Apple Pudding.—Contributed to the Ag- 
riculturist, by Mrs. M. E. Goodwin, Litchfield Co., 
Conn. Fill a dish 11g inches deep with sour ap- 
ples pared and quartered. Spread over them a bat- 
ter made of 114 cupfuls of flour, a little salt, 1¢ tea- 
spoonful of saleratus, and wet with milk (loppered 
milk is best), to make it as thick as the batter can 
be spread. Bake in a quick oven, and when done, 
turn it bottom upward on a platter, and sprinkle 
with sugar, or serve with any sauce. , 


Suet Pudding.—Contributed to the Agri- 
culturist by “E. F. 8.” 4¢ pint finely chopped suet, 
Xf pint molasses, 4 pint sweet milk, 1¢ pint raisins, 
1 tablespoonful ginger, 1 teaspoonful soda, 2 tea- 
spoonfuls cream tartar, and flour enough to make 
it a little stiffer than pound cake. Boil two hours; 
eat with liquid sauce. 


Mica Chimneys have been tried for lamps, 
but the smoke and dust collecting on or between 
the lamine soon render them opaque. But for this 
fact, they would be very valuable, as no amount of 
heat would break them. 


To SwrEer Carpets.—A Correspondent says: 
Mix corn meal with water to a stiff dough, and 
sprinkle oyer the carpet before sweeping. It re- 
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moves all dust so as to give a beautiful clearness to 


thieolbrs.—W@have seen the same “ preseription!tt! 
going’rthe of the papers—but it appeatii!’ 
“nonsetisical. Unless mixed so dry and compact 






to rem#in in liitiips, the meal would sweep info 
-carpetpiand its bedaub it; while if not wet’ 
enougii to mofsifén the fabric, how could it brighten! 


the colors? Qoarse tea leaves, swept along w 
moistiwould Fémove the dust and lint, without! 


soiling the catpet.—Ep. American Agriculturiat) 





BOWS GIRLS? COLUMNS” 


ne 
' Antiwerdtto Problems and. 
in MayrNo. (pag® 151). No. 37. Illustrated Rebus.— 
“« Man W ants bit little h ear below nor W ants T hat’ 
little 1 on G :” or, Man wants but little here below, Nor 
wants tht little'lomg. No. 38. Problem.— Answer: Three 
small y&tds were’made, one enclosing three, another fivey* 
and the! remaining’ one, seven sheep; and a fence wag’ 
then bulit aroufid) the whole three enclosures.—No. 39: 
Arithmittical Problem Answer: A. dug 27.18 rods; By 
32.48 rods ; C. 40,34ods.—Note. By an error in the type’ 
the an to thé*cloek! problem (No. 36) on page 151, 
was givén as April 16th; it should read April 16th, 

The following havesentm correct answers to recent’ 










puzzles*and questions aegis indicate the prob- 
lems a et byeach Gebrge Elcock, 33, 36; Wm. 
E. Hower, 867 Augustus Reifsteck, 35; W. Geo. Waring, 
36; Gee ye"'s ek Willie H. Paine, 35; Frank A. 
Baker, 36¥ Weeks, 35, 36; L. O. Gay, 36; C. 


Hoagtand Jr., 364%H. Bowers, 36; Jersey Blue, 36; G, 
C. Landers}: 36} Howard 8S, Ingersoll, 35, 36; P. M. 
Doolittie;35; Wiley: ey; 36; Daniel S. Carver, 
36; Jno. M. S., 35; HoPawe* Me! Deeble, 37; W. H. Ad- 
ams, 35; E, F. M., 37; Maty As Purdy, 37; A, G. Til- 
linghast; $7, 38; Pwiford 8) Noble, 877 Isaac MeGay, Jr., 
37, 38; E. Arston, 3%.38; Maggie Whitesell, 37; Elma 
Mi¥ia Taber, 37; James Williamson, 37; J. McCulloch, 
: 39%" G.W? Kitterman, 38; Helen V. Wilson, 35, 37; H. 
‘BYS.4 37; Fréd:. E."Parker, 37; Robert W. Vasey, 31; 
J. Leahdet Purdy) 37; 38° EB. Knapp, 37; Wist C. Wil- 
liams, 37; Samuel Wy -D. G. Jones, 37, 28, 
39; Frank’ A, Baker, 38; J. D; MY 37, 38; Henry H. 
Osgood; 36, 87, 38, 39; ‘‘O, K,” 37; Charles H: Moore, 
37; George McKelly, 37; Isaac D, Tharp, 38; Sue R. 
Coles, 37; ‘* Hoosier Alice,” 37, 38°; Géorge ¥. Weekes, 
37; N.E, Anderson, 37; W. M. Bowdish, 37, 38; Ste- 

, Swithér, 37; Marie EY 37; J. J. Howe, 
37; Maty Ls Wint, 87; D.S. Carver, 37; E. C. Long, 37 ; 
Fre. pe! bt ; Moliie’Darting; 87,38} C. Hoagland, 37. 






















No. 42. Mathematical Problem.—Two men were equal 
partners in the purchase of 160 acres of land ; the differ- 
ence in quality was such that 60 acres‘on one side was 
equal to 80 acres on the other side. How many acres 
should each man have, allowing the quality of their re- 
spective shares to differ in the above ratio ? 


No. 43. Riddle. The answer should be full of sense, 
I’m full of brains, yet never had a mind ; 
I'm higher than the greatest of mankind ; 
I daily lose my head for honor’s sake ; 
Though often in a nap, no sleep I teke. 
At ease I rest upon the seat of power, 
And to the ladies add a tower ; 
Yet who can tell (for pride must have a fall) 





How long my form shall be discerned at all, 
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ONLY A BUNCH OF ROSES. 
Engraved for the American Agriculturist, 


Roses are very common. You might find plenty of 
such during this month in your garden, or blossoming 
wild along the hedge rows, free for all who choose to 
pluck them. But notice how the little girl in the picture 
prizes them ; how carefully she waters.them. She val- 
ues them because they are beautiful, without thinking 
whether they be scarce or plentiful. If some skillful 
artist had designed such flowers, everybody would be 
eager to possess them; the inventor’s name and fame 
would fiil the papers. Are they less to be admired 
because they cost little, and is the Creator of such beauty 
to be less praised, because he gives them freely? He is 
rather to be adored because he has made beautiful things 
so common. The little girl has, no doubt, lately re- 
moved to the country, and the roses are new to her. In 
the crowded streets of the city she seldom saw a flower ; 
she was too poor to buy them. Now she is rich—not in 
money, but in happiness, which is more than wealth. Do 
you often think how easy it is to be thus rich? Every 
boy and girl living in the country possesses what no 
money can buy in the city. There is pleasant food for 
the eye and the mind, as well as for the body, free to all. 
A single look across the green fields is worth more than 
the finest display seen in the streets of the largest city. 
{It contains more beautiful, and more wonderful things to 
those who know how to observe them. How much bet- 
ter touse the means of enjoyment so freely bestowed, 
than to toil and sigh for the less satisfying pleasures in- 
vented by man, and to be had only for money. It will 
greatly increase the pleasure of examining such objects, 
if you have them under your own especial care. Every 
girl and boy should plant at least a few seeds and watch 
them as they grow day by day. You will find much help 
to praperly observing them, by attentively studying the 
notes on “ The Boys’ and Girls’ Garden” in another col- 
umn. This will also teach you to be observing in other 
matters, and thus form one of the most useful habits. 
We desire that these pages, specially devoted to the young, 














shall be to them not only a source of pleasure, but of im- 
provement also. It is only a small part of our educa- 
tion that is received at school.—The engraving is interest- 
ing as the copy of a painting by G, H. Boughton, an Ame- 
rican artist, now in England, and contributed by him to 
the sale for the benefit of the Lancashire sufferers. 





We Believe in Fortune Telling. 


“Do you believe in fortune telling?” asks a young 
correspondent of the Agriculturist. Yes, certainly, and 
practise it too. Would you like a few trials of our skill ? 
Well, then, give attention. When a boy with black eyes 
and hair always tells the truth, he will be believed and 
respected as long as he lives, and as people would prefer 
to keep him alive, he will stand a good chance to arrive 
at old age. A girl with brown hair and blue eyes who 
obeys her parents, is good tempered and industrious, will 
have many admirers, particularly among sensible men, 
and she will therefore be in the way of getting a good 
husband. If a small boy with white hair and grey eyes 
will learn all he can ‘from books and observation, will 
practise what he learns, think for himself, and work with 
energy, he may become both wealthy and wise. Ifa girl 
with rosy cheeks and curly hair will avoid late hours, 
tight dresses, too many nice things to eat, will take plen- 
ty of exercise in the open air, and keep good-natured, 
she will probably be a good looking and happy lady, and 
if she obtains a good education, she will be a fit wife for 
a Governor or President. In all these cases the hair 
and eyes are of no great importance, but the other re- 
quisites must be strictly observed to have the good for- 
tune come out right. There! that kind of fortune telling 
is worth more than all the gipseys, seventh sons, wise 
women, astrologers and soothsayers could tell you from 
the time of the Witch of Endor, down to the year 2000. 
If you have any doubts on the subject, try following our 
directions, and sce if we be not true fortune tellers. 





Boys’ and Girls’ Garden— No. 3, 


How does the little garden get on? Most of you, 
doubtless, have the plants well up by this time, and have 
compared their early growth with the account givenin our 
lastchapter. You have seen that there was already a littte 
plant, or embryo, contained in the seed, and that this ex- 
panded and grew from the food which was provided for 
it beforehand. This small supply of food was soon used 
up, but not before the plant had made a few roots by 
which it could draw sustenance from the soil. Let us 
consider what your plants are doing: They are, like all 
other plants, engaged in taking up materials from the 
earth and air, and working them into their own substance— 
they are growing. Is it not wonderful that the little plant 
can build up fresh green leaves and, by and by, beautiful 
flowers out of the crude and shapeless matter supplied 
from the earth and air! The plant receives most of its 
nourishment by the root, which goes on branching and 
spreading underground in search of it, If we take upa 
plant carefully, Fiax for instance, we shall see (fig. 10,) 
how the root is forked and divided up into little fibres. 
All that the plant takes up from the soil is dissolved in 
water, and the roots are made to expose great surface in 
order to take it up rapidly. The principal business of 
the root is to absorb moisture. All of the plants we have 
selected for our illustrations are annuals. That is they 
live but one year and, with the exception of the Four 
O’clock, all make these fibrous or branching roots.¢ We 
have seen that the seed leaves or cotyledons in some 
cases serve two purposes—in the Melon, (or cucumber,) 
and Flax, they first hold the food for the young plant and 
afterward serve as ordinary leaves. In biennial plants, 
or those which live two years, the roots are made to do 
two different things. The first year, they absorb crude 
food from the soil, and after this has been prepared in the 
leaves, it goes back again to the roots where it is stored up 
for use the next year. The root in this case becomes 
very thick and fleshy as is seen in the beet, turnip, and 
carrot, which are all/biennial roots. The first year they 
store up food and the second year they expend it in mak- 
ing flowers and seed. Where the root lasts through sev- 
cral years, as in our trees and shrubs, it is perennial. This 
is enough about the root for the present, though we may 
have to return to it again another time. Let us now look 
at the stem which, while the root has been growing and 
spreading below ground, has been lengthening above 
ground and doing its work, which is to hold up the leaves 
and allow them to spread to the light and air. The first 
growth from the seed was the elongation of the little stem 
of radicle which in the Flax, Morning glory, etc., lifted 
the seed leaves above the surface. A little bud soon ap- 
peared between them, which was lifted up by the length- 
ening of the stem, and, in the Flax, (fig. 10,) two leaves 
unfolded ; above these the stem lengthened again and two 
mere leaves opened, and soon. The increase in hight of 
the plant being produced by a : 
continued lengthening of the 
stem, bearing pairs of leaves at 
intervals. We see that the 
growth of the plant since it 
started from the seed is but a 
repetition of its early growth. 
We had at the first the embryo, 
which was a little stem and a 
pair of leaves, and the plant has 
done nothing since but make 
little joints of stem and produce 
pairs of leaves. It will be no- 
ticed that the Flax and Four 
O’elock produce a pair of op- 
posite leaves at each joint of 
the stem, while the Morning 
glory, (fig. 11,) bears only one 
leaf at each joint; such leaves 
aresaid to be alternate. The 
stems of our plants present con- 
siderable difference : while the 
Flax and others stand upright, 
the Melon will soon lie flat up- 
on the ground and the Morning 
Glory will wind itself around a 
stick or some other support. 
Still, with all these differences, 
it is easy to distinguish the 
stem, and it is really the same 
thing and answers the same 
purpose, whether it is the weak 
stem of the Morning Glory that 
dies down with the Winter, or 
the woody stem of the apple 
or other tree that lasts for 
many years.—Now let us look a little at the leaf. This is 
a most important part of the plant, for here the crude li- 
quids taken up by the roots are exposed to the light and 
air and fitted to be used in the growth of the plant. 
In the leaves much water is evaporated, and the breathing 






Frax.—Fig. 10. 
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is goi le t se as | with netted veins, while monocotyledonous plants have ; 

of the pleat ty qrtng omy ent Oy eee ee ee no netted veins, but they are parallel, rancind tolgthwies Business Notices. 


much surface as possible. If we look at a Morning glory 
leaf, (fig. 12) we find first a leaf-stalk or petiole, and then 
the broad part or limb of the leaf. A strong rib—the 
mid-rib — runs directly 

through it from the pet- 

; iole to the point, and 
yg from this numerous veins 
branch off on each side, 
so that the leaf when 
held up to the light, is 
seen to be a frame work 

of fibres, filled in witha 
green pulp. We find 
leaves having a great va- 
riety of shapes ; some of 
them have petioles, but 

/4 this is not essential. In 
the Flax there is no pet- 
iole, the blave sets direct- 

ly on the stem, is sessile 

as it iscalled. The leaf 

of the Morning glory is 


Y AMY, heart-shaped. That of 
OE A-2- ¥ the Flax and Oatare lin- 
iy xm “4 ear. Many other terms 


ow = are used to express the 
aH shapes of leaves, which 
} _ need not be learned at 
fi present. The Tomato 
leaf (fig. 11) will be found 

very much cut up, and 

is what is called a com- 

pound leaf. These parts 

Fig. 11I—ToMATOo LEAF. of the leaf are called 
leaflets. If you notice other leaves, you will find a great 
variety in this division, from the deeply cut leaf of the 
Tomato, to leaves that merely have their edges notched 
like a saw, as in the cherry. In the Sweet Pea, (fig. 14,) 
the petiole bears two divisions or leaflets, and the end of 
the petiole bears a little appendage, as in the lower leaf 
in the figure, which is sometimes developed as a leaflet, 
as shown in the second leaf, but when the plant gets old- 
er, it appears as a tendril, represented in the upper leaf, 
by which the plant clings to brush or other support. 
Where the petiole of the Sweet Pea leaf joins the 
stem are a €ouple of little appendages called stipules 
—upon the garden pea these are very large. The sti- 
pules as well as the petiole are not always present. 
The leaf of the Oat, (fig. 13,) will upon examination be 
found to present a different appearance from the oth- 
er. At first sight you will be puzzled to make out its dif- 
ferent parts, but on close examination it will be seen that 
the petiole here is broad and clasps around the stem, form- 
ing a kind of sheath. Upon holding the blade of the leaf 
up to the lightit will be seen that the veins are very dif- 
ferent from those of the other leaves; instead of forming 
a net work they all run straight from one end to the other. 
It was mentioned in the last lesson that the embryo of the 





Fig. 13—oar. 


Fig. 12—morninG GLORY. 


Oat was peculiar in having but one cotyledon, and we 
now see tliat the leaves are very different from those 
plants in which the embryo has two cotyledons. It is 
generally the case, that dicotyledonous plants have leaves 





as in the Oat, or from a mid-rib.straight out to the margin 
of the leaf. Of course we can not give all the varie- 
ties which leaves present, but they. willbe «found to 
be constructed on essentially the same plan. Now if 
you have looked at the plants attentively yon will have 
observed two things which it- is well to bear in mind : 
Ist. That the same part may take on a great many differ- 
ent shapes and still perform its work. This has been 
illustrated in the different forms of the stem and leaf. 
2d. That a part may be wholly or partly diverted from 
its ordinary use and made to serve another purpose. We 
have seen that the seed leaves maysgerve to hold food ; 





Fig. 14—swinrT PEA. 


that the root, as the bect, etc., may also store up food, and 
that a part.of the leaf maybe modified, as in the pe 
into a tendril to help the plant to climb. All the parts o 
the plant concerned in making its growth, ure either root, 
stem or leaf, and having seen how these vary in those we 
have mentioned, you wil] now take great interest in look- 
ing at other plants, and in seeing what an infinite number 
of shapes can be given to these three parts, - 


a 
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How ake our DreEssEs TO BE MapE?—A contempo- 
rary answers the foregoing question in the following 
lively manner :—“ By a sewing machine, of course. We 
trust that the day is over in which needle drudgery sets a 
feeble opposition to the musical click of the Wheeler & 
Wilson machine. A lady who says she does not know 
how to use a sewing machine, is looked upon with as 
much distrust as a lady who says she don’t like babies ! 
Side by side, in every home, we see the piano and the 
sewing machine. Of course, people have a right to their 
preferences, but give us the merry little musician whose 
crystal eye and silver tongue not only fill the ear with 
melody, but set the pulses of life and health throbbing 
anew in the weary hearts of a million women, Is it not 
better than all the pianos ever tuned? Some of the new- 
est improvements to the Wheeler & Wilson machine, are 
the Binder, Braider and Corder, all of which ladies find 
indispensable. The Braider is particularly appropriate 
to the present mania for decorating everything with braid. 
“Ido not know what we should do without the Wheeler 
& Wilson Braider,’ said the director of one of our fashion- 
able mantilla establishments, when we inquired how those 
tasteful labyrinths of braid were laid on, and his words are 
echoed in every home in the land.— Really, we scarcely 
know which blessing to wish our young lady friends— 
a Wheeler & Wilson machine or a husband! We rather 
incline to the former, for they can exist minus the matri- 
monial alliance, but can’t do without a sewing machine. 
What do you say, girls?” 

From the New-York Evangelist. 

EMBROIDERED DressEes.—The fashion of having em- 
broidery on cloaks, ladies’ dresses, and, in fact, garments 
of almost every description, is rapidly on the increase in 
this country—imported, as are other fashions, from Paris. 
Fortunately for the ladies, the crisis has not caught them 
unprepared, and left them with no other means of orna- 
menting their articles of dress but the tedious and tire- 
some one by hand. There is at least one of our popular 
sewing machines (Grover & Baxer’s) which is adapted 
to both sewing and embroidery—the latter as well and as 
rapidly as it sews the plainest sewing. 
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Housekeepers, Use the Best! 
Pyle’s Saleratus, 
Pyle’s Cream Tartar, 
Pyle’s 0. K. Soap. : 

These articles are put up expressly for the best Family 
Tradé, and the steadily-increasing demand. is the best 
proof of their superiority. Sold by Grocers everywhere. 

. JAMES PYLE, Manufacturer, 
No. 350 Washington-street, New-York, 


Lands—To All Wanting Farms. 

Large and thriving settlement of Vineland, mild cli- 
mate, 30 miles south of Philadelphia, by railroad; rich 
soil; fine crops; twenty acre tracts, at from $15 to $20 
per acre; payable within four years. Good. business 
openings ; good society. Hundreds are settling and mak+ 
ing improvements. Apply to CHAS. K. LANDIS, Post 
master, Vineland, Cumberland County, N.J. Letters 
answered. Papers containing full information sent free, 


————— ———______] 
The Markets. 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST OFFICE, 

New-York, Wednesday Morning, May 20, 1863. 
1. TRANSACTIONS AT THE NEW-YORK MARKETS, 
RroerrprTs, Flour, Wheat, Corn, Rye. Barley. Oats; 
26 days this m’th 347,000 540,000 . 596,000 45,000 51,000 41 
26 days /ast m’th 211,000 41,450. 127,000 18,750 98,000 296, 
SALEs, Flour. Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barisy, 
26 days this month, 349,000 783,000 1,839,000 102,000 91,000 
26 days last month, $21,000 413,000 1,492,000 148,800 105,000 
2. Comparison with same time last year. 
RECEIPTS, Flour, Wheat, Corn. Rye. Barley. Oats, 


26 days 1863.....347,000 540,000 596,000 45,000 51,000 410,000 
25 days 1862.....371,000 518,000 390,000 53,000 101,000 176,000 








SALES, Flour. Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. 
26 days 1863,... . 349,000 783,000 1,889,000 102,000 91,000 
25 days 1862...... Hi 000 698,000 1,306,000 154,000 98,000 


3. Exports from New-York, Jan. 1, to May 14. 
Flour. Wheat. Corn. Rye. Oats. 


Bbis. Bush. Bush. Bush. Bush. 
1863..... 817,698 4,103,998 2,508,263 216,383 101,664 
1862,..... 983,922 2,636,284 4,773,120 604,678 17,808 


CURRENT WHOLESALE PRICES. 



















April 18, May 20. 
Frour—Super to Extra State $6 10 @ 725 $530 @ 650 
Superfine Western.......; +» 66 @650 530 @50 
Extra Western......... ou . 68 @9% 66 @950 
Extra Genesee,,........ 32 $33 660 @8%3 
Saper. to Extra Southe:  ¥ 9% 66 @950 
Ryx Flour—Fine and $340 @54 340 5 40 
BN Bons dik i on ~ 410 @48 42 460 
Waerat—All kinds of - 168 212 i$ 1% 
All kinds of Red............... 132 @1 1 155 
JORN—YeHOw, «1+... .eeeeeee 2@e@ees . %& 82 
DOG i i cnicicocd BEE eb UT 8s @ 9 5 - z 
Oats— Western, 86 3 87 2” 
tate...... oi si 60 7 
RYE...... 104 @10 10 108 
BARLEY... 14 @160 12 140 
BEeans— per bushel... -~ 200 @315 200 3 15 
CotTron—Middlings, per lb.... 66 @ 67 56 @ «(57 
Hops, crop of 186% per beaen 6 @ & 6 @ @ 
FEATHERS, Live Geese. p. Ib.. 52e@ 55 64 @ 8 
Szrep—Clover, per lb.......... 8% @ 9% 8 @ &&% 
Timothy, per bushel,.... --- 16 @200 Nominal, 
Fax, per bushel - 850 @400 Nominal, 
SvueaR—Brown, 84 @ 2 8%@ 12% 
MOoLassEs, New- 6% @ 5 40 53 
CorFEx, Rio, per Ib 30 @ 38 380 83 
Tonacco—Kentucky,&c,p.lb.. 16 @ 3 4 82: 
Seed Leaf, per Ib............... 14 @ 45 12%@ 42 
Woot—Domestic fleece, p.Ib. 7% @ % 6 @ 87 
Domestic — per Ib...... 6 @ 9 68 @ & 
Wool, Cali ornia, unwashed. . 9, @ 5 25 a o 
ALLOW, per 
¢ 00 @47 00 Nominal 
50 15 50 1200 @l4 12% 
4 ee 00 @1300 1075 @i2 50 
= oe OK a 7, at 
eo $ 19 Re 6 
18 24 16 $ 23 
le iM 8 14 
SH ug 8 
8— 
b@ is la @ it 
r 
Bocas bar ®:, ( 476 0 76 10 
Turkeys, per } eees ie 12 3 15 
PoTATOES—Common, p. bbl.. 125 @150 100 1% 
Peach Blow, per bbl.......... 189 @1% 1387 162 
Mercers, per Dbl........--++++ 1% 223 1% 225 
Nova Scotia, per bushel ..... a 50 40 45 
Breet Pee Yellow pbb 400 @ 480 250 
ts) . bbl. 
fora Greenings & Russe its 200 3 2% 250 8 50 
Apples, choice, per bbL....... 200 @400 850 “3 
Driep ApPLEs, per Ib........ 4@ 6% 4 


Arhertisements, 


wr reeaeaeaayeapsm OO 8000 0 OOrOrmEmr~wrmrwowow™"] 
Advertisements to be sure of insertion must be re- 
ceived at latest by the 15th of the preceding month. 
T ERMS— (invariably cash before insertion) : 
FOR THE ENGLISH EDITION ONLY. 
Fifty cents per line of for each insertion, 
te basinese Notices, Zighty cents per line of space. 
a vos be} ounuas mperion OuLN. 
centa ne 0} “e for each insertion, 
In both English and German, Fifty-five cents per line, 


NUG FARM FOR SALE.—70 acres with good 





d Well—light soi 534 miles 
free Bartines Wen t “price” $00 nel qo 
and implemen e le. 
EDMONDS, 80 Nassau-st., New- 





ewer 
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“OFFICE OF 
FISK & HATCH, 


BANKERS AND DEALERS IN GOVERN- 
MENT SECURITIES. 
No. 38 Wall-st., New-York. 
AGENTS FOR THE SALE OF 
THE UNITED STATES FIVE-TWENTY YEAR 
SIX PER CENT BONDS. 


The interest on these Bonds is at the rate of Six per Cent. 
per Annum, and is payable Ist May and November, in Gop, 

They are called “Frve-TwentTis,” because redeemable at 
the option of the Government after 5 or within 20 years, 

The Coupon Bonds are issued in denominations of $50 
$100, $500, $1,000, and are payable to bearer, as are also the 
Coupons for the collection of the interest. The Registered 
Bonds are issued in denominations of $50, $100, $500, $1,000 
$5,000, $10,000, and are payable to the order of the holder, and 
registered in his name on the books of the Treasury Depart- 
ment at Washington. The Registered Bonds have no Cou- 
pons attached for the collectionsof interest, but the interest 
may be collected by the holder in person, or by any person 
having his Power of Attorney for the purpose, at any Sub- 
Treasury of the United States which he may designate. 

We sell the Bonds for the Government, both Registered 
and Coupon, in any of the foregoing denominations, at the 
rate authorized by Congress, without any additional charge 
for Commission, viz.; at Par, and accrued interest, or at Par, 
with interest commencing from the date of subscription, 

Nots.—The Bonds are issued to us by the Govern- 
ment at different periods, and bear interest from the date at 
which we pay for them, as indicated by a stamp onthe first 
Coupon. For the few days intervening between their issue 
and the time of sale, we charge the accrued interest, paya- 
ble in Current Funds. Or, if purchasers prefer it, we take 
their subscriptions, and ordinarily in two or three days 
thereafter, deliver them Bonds, bearing interest from the 
date of their own subscription and payment, with no ac- 
crued interest to be paid. 

Weare thus enabled to save parties all trouble and ex- 
pense in finding Legal Tender Notes, or otherwise investing 
in these Bonds. 

Orders or inquiries by mail will receive prompt attention, 
and the Bonds will be sent to any address, by mail or express, 
as desired. Payment may be madein BANK Norges CURRENT 
tN New-York, DRAaFTs AND CHECKS ON CITY BANKS, OR U. 
8. LeGaL TenpDEeR Notes, Persons in the country can send 
their orders and money to us direct, or call at the nearest 
Bank and ask the Cashier to do it forthem. Drafts or Checks 
may be sent with safety by mail. Bank Notes or Legal Ten- 
ders should be sent by Express. 

(@™ ON AND AFTER JULY 1, 1863, THE PRIVILEGE OF CON- 
VERTING LEGAL TENDER NOTES INTO THESE BONDS, aT 
PAR, WILL CEASE, AND IT WILL BE NECESSARY FOR PERSONS 
DESIRING TO OBTAIN AT PAR a Unrrep States Bonp 
BEARING SIX PER CENT INTEREST, IN GOLD, To 
SEND IN THEIR ORDERS BEFORE THAT TIME. 

These Bonds are the CHEAPEST GOVERNMENT SECUR- 
ITY NOW IN THE MARKET, and pay the LARGEST IN- 
rEREST on their cost, and Congress has provided that they 
hall be paid in GOLD, when due, 

They are destined to become the BEST KNOWN, MOST 
POPULAR and MOST AVAILABLE, of all the Bonds of 
the Government. 

The operation of the National Tax Law, which it is now 
certain will produce double the income originally antici- 
pated, will make the issues of the United States vern- 
inent the safest and most desirable investment in the world, 
They are in reality a First Mortgage on ong in the 
country, as no Railroad or Corporation of any kind, can pay 
a dividend, or the interest on its own issues, until it has con- 
tributed out of its gross income, through the operation of the 
Tax Law, to the support of the National Credit. 

The present bonded debt of the United States fs less than 
Turee HUNDRED MILLIONS, including the seven and three- 
tenths Treasury Notes; but the Government owes enough 
more in the shape of Legal Tenders, deposits in the Sub- 
Treasuries, Certificates of Indebtedness, &., to increase the 
debt to about eight or nine hundred millions, Secretary 
Chase has calculated that the debt may reach one thonsand 
seven-hundred millions if the Rebellion lasts eighteen months 
longer. It is, however; believed that it will not last six 
months longer—but even if it does, the National Debt will 
be small compared with that of Great Britain or France, 
while our resources are vastly greater. 

There is no doubt that the revenue will not only be ample 
to pay the ordinary expenses of the Government, and all in 
terest on the debt, but leave at least one hundred millions 
annually toward paying off the debt, and that the Govern- 
ment will be able to get out of debt again, as it has twice be- 
fore, in a few years after the close of the war. 

The duties on imports of ali articles.from abroad must be 
paid in GoLD.. It is now being paid into the Treasury at the 
rate of Two Hundred Thousand Dollars each day, which is 
twice as much as is needed to pay the interest in Gold on all 
the Bonds of the Government. . 

The Supreme Court of the United States have just de- 
cided thatthe States have no power to tax the Securities of 
the Government. This is conclusive upon this point, and 
will greatly increase the value of these securities. 

As the right to convert Legal Tender Notes into Frve 
Twenty Bonds expires on the ist of July, those having 
funds in Savings Banks, the interest upon which would be 
forfeited if withdrawn before that day, can secure bonds, to 
be delivered during the first 20 days of July, by a deposit of 
10 per cent with the subscribers. 


We also deal in all classes of United States 
Securities, and buy and sell Stocks and 
Bonds on Commission, 

We pay special attention to orders from 
the Country. FISK & HATOH, 
No. 38 Wallest., New-York. 








Coleus Verschaffeltii. 


The undersigned, having a large stock of the above new, 
rare, and beautiful bedding plant, offers it at the reduced 
price of 50 cts. each. The usual liberal discount to the trade, 

Plants can be obtained at Mclivain & Young’s seed store, 
No.9 John-st., Harvey B,. Lane, 151 Nassau-st., or at C. B. 
Miller's, 634 Broadway. 

JOHN 8. BARNES, Florist, Port Richmond, 8. L, N. Y. 





Beecher’s Patent 
rom 
BERRY BASKET, 
} IMPROVED FROM LAST 
SEASON, 
The cheapest in market! 
For Circulars address 
A. BEECHER & SONS, 
Westville, Conn. 
Agents, WM. PARRY, 
(practical fruit raiser,) 
Cinnaminson, N. J. 
ROGERS & GEST, 138 
Market-st., Philadelphia. 


H. B. LANE, 151 Nassau- 
st., New-York, 


TO THE LADIES. 


We desire to call your particular {attention to MASON’'S 
PATENT SELF SEALING 


FRUIT JARS AND CANS. 


An experience of six years has proved them the most perfect 
Jars for preserving fruits and vegetables. Sold by all dealers. 
Made only by the SHEET METAL SCREW CO., 

214 Pearl st., New-York. 


BAKER’S 
PATENT 


FRUIT JARS. 


WITH EITHER: 
GLASS OR TIN COVERS. 


They are SIMPLE, RELIABLE, ‘and? CHEAP, and the 
ONLY Jar of which there are NO COMPLAINTS, 

From the great number of testimonials we might give, we 
only quote from the 

“AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST,” which says: 

“They are the BEST OF THE TWENTY ODD KINDS WE HAVE 
TRIED.” 

Housekeepers try for yourselves. Do not be persuaded to 
try others, for it will be to your cost, 

For sale by all respectable dealers, 

The trade supplied by the 

MANUFACTURERS AND PROPRITORS, 
F. L. & J. N. BODINE & CO., 
Successors to POTTER & BODINE, 
106 Chestnut-st., Philadelphia, Pa. 














DADD’S 
ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY OF THE HORSE, 
8vo, morocco, plain Plates, $2.50. 

With Colored Plates, $5. 

WITH ANATOMICAL AND QUESTIONAL ILLUSTRATIONS; 
Containing, also, a Series of Examinations on Equine Anat- 
omy and Philosophy, with Instructions in Dissection, and 
the mode of making Anatomical Preparations, and a Glos- 
sary of Veterinary Technicalities, Toxicological Chart, and 
Dictionary of Veterinary Science. 

Sent free of postage upon receipt of price. 

C. M. SAX TON, New-York. 


ONION CULTURE—Fourth (new) Edition. 

This work comprises in 32 pages all the particulars for suc- 
cessful Onion Culture, from Selection of Seed to Marketing 
the Crop—being the practical directions given by seventeen 
experienced Onion Growers, residing in different parts of the 
country. Price 20 cents (or 7 stamps), sent post-paid. Ad- 
dress Publisher of Agriculturist, 


TOBACCO. 


Just How to Grow it, 


Every particular, from the selection of the Seed, and 
preparation of the ground, to the Gathering, Curing, and 
Marketing the Crop, is given in a work issued by the 
Publisher of the American Agriculturist, and sent post- 
paid for 25 cents. This work consists of a selection of 
the best fourteen out of eighty-five Essays, prepared by 
eighty-five different cultivators, residing in various parts 
of the Northern and Middle States. In each of the Essays 
contained in this work, the writer tells, in a plain, practi- 
cal, straight-forward manner, just what to do, and how to 
do it. Any item omitted by one is given by another, so 
that the information is full and complete. Several en- 
gravings illustrating the method of crying, packing, etc. 
The work is worth its weight in silver to every one grow- 
ing even a small plot of tobacco, 











BOOKS FOR FARMERS) 
AND OTHERS. 


{Any of the following books can be obtained at the of- 
fice of the Agriculturist at the prices named, or they will be 
forwarded by mail, post paid, on receipt of the price. Other 
books not named in the list will be procured and sent to sub- 
scribers when desired, if the price beforwarded, All of these 
books may be procured by any one making up a libra- 
ry. Those we esteem specially valuable, are marked with a *) 
N.B.—For books going over 1,500 miles, 18 cents extra on 
each dollars worth must be sent to us to pre-pay the extra 
postage, and in the same ratio for fractional parts of a dollar, 






















































American Bird Faneier ......3...... evcccccccccces Reates + $0 25 
American Farmer's Encyclopedia....... petbrnssdetecsecs 5 00 
Marsan BIOTIC CIID, «1s ons. 05 3o0ecccncevonceecsses vi) 
Allen on the Culture of the Grape ......... eS ee 100 
Allen's (2. L.) American Farm Book*..,.... deeceveess -- 100 
Allen’s Diseases of Domestic Animals......... oses . 7 
Allen’s (L. F.) Rural Architecture............... 12 
Bridgeman’s Fruit Cultivator’s Manual..... 

Bridgeman’s Young Gardener's Assistant... ... 150 
Bridgeman’s Kitchen Garden Instructor,.. 60 
Bridgeman’s Florist’s Guide................ ..esee 60 
Brandt's Age of Horses* (English and German) 50 
Breck’sa Book of Flowers....,... ..ccccccscss dove 13 
Browne's American Poultry Yard............. 123 
Buist's American Flower Garden Directory .. 123 
Buist’s Family Kitchen Gardener*........... B 
Camire) Paris Gees, .. a ssiescess-.vccre 25 
Chorlton's Grape-Grower's Guide*... 60 
Cole's (S. W.) American Fruit Book...... a. | ae 
Dadd's (Geo. H.) Modern Horse Doctor. ... » 
Dadd’s (Geo. H.) American Cattle Doctor. . . 1235 
Dana’s Muck Manual for Farmers......... oe - 100 
Downing's Cottage Residences*........... ... . 250 
Downing’s Fruits and Fruit Trees of America 2 00 
Downing’s Ladies’ Flower Garden..........,...cee00 .-...1 50 
Eastwood on the Cranberry* ...............008 Peo ccades 50 
Employment of Women—By Virginia Penny*......... - 150 
Every Lady her own Flower Gardener ..............0..- 25 
Fessenden’s American Kitchen Gardener ............... 25 
French’s Farm Drainage *....... pa eubascnpeihsenecenbinn - 138 
Field's (Thomas W.) Pear Culture ............ee08. apeeet 100 
Oe eRe ee Crececcccccdvccccccccs 2 OO 
Flint (Charles L.) on Grasses*............ eoccce ebadecsdce 150 
Flint’s Milch Cows and Dairy Farming*. ................ 1 50 
Fuller's Strawberry Culturist........ pean * 10 
Goodale’s Principles of Breeding..............4. csseeee 1 00 
CURT SC MERWURT OF DIOUMEY co. ose sccckccccetoccceceecced 2 50 
Guenon on Milch Cows.......... 68s cvesewes 60 
Hall's (Miss) American Cookery.............cssseee 1 00 
Harris’ Insects Injurious to Vegetation ‘plain 8 00 

do. do. do. oO. colored plates, 4 00 

Herbert's Hints to Horsekeepers** ..........cceccccccece 12 
TIOODET SD OO ON GOO. oo. oc isc Scaccbasécctcenee 25 
Johnson on Manures. EPI ODF CS CKCe weceedeoedss 5 
Kemps Landscape Gardening. . 2.00 
Kidder’s Bee Culture........°. . BO 
Langstroth.on the Honey Bee* . 150 
Leslie's Recipes for Cooking * 135 
Leuchars’ Hothouses .......... . 1235 
Liebig’s Lectures on Chemistry 50 
Linsley’s (D, C,) Morgan Horse: 1235 
Manual of Agriculture by G, E . 100 
Mavhew’s Illustrated Horse Doctor. 8 00 
McMahon's American Gardener*. . ..2 50 
Meehan’s Ornamental Trees..... . 
Milburn on the Cow and Dairy 25 
Miles on the Horse's Foot .... 50 
Mistakes of Educated Men.......... 50 
National Almanac and Annual Record** 123 
Norton’s Scientific Agriculture ......... q 
Olcott's Sorgho and Imphee pee chan ensebae bio 1 00 
Our Farm of Four Acres..*.... (paper). 25 
AS ate SEES ie ° 20 
Pardee on Strawberry Culture ..... 60 
POTIO? GOTOOROE 5. << on vké tarbivecsen ris] 
Parsons on the Rose............. cece. Pe | 
Pedder’s Farmer's Land Measurer ....... ee 
Phantom Bouquet, or Skeleton Leaves.. . 1 
PR SIRE CHO on ivacksccacn.s.ssr00dne oe | 
Quinby’s Mysteries of Bee keeping*........ 1 
Itandall’s Sheep Husbandry ................ 1 
Richardson on the Dog...........000. eoccsses 


Richardson on the Hog ........ ........sscecee-s 
Robins’ Produce and Ready Reckoner..... 
tose Culturist...... 
Shepherd’s Own Book .............. 
Skillful Housewife _ .............. . 
Smith’s Landscape Gardening........ 
Spencer's Education of Children**.,, 
Stewart's (John) Stable Book.... .. 
TORROOD COMES oo sche 00850085, opt8Teveccs. 
Todd's (S, E.) Young Farmers Manual.... 
Tucker's Register Rural Affairs ........ 
Turner's Cotton Planter’s Manual...... 
Watson’s American Home Garden,,. 
Wood's Class Book of Botany......... 
Yale College Agricultural Lectures . 
Youatt and Spooner on the Horse ... 
Youatt and Martin on Cattle....... 
TORRE OE UC TOR; oo scccccccessdccces 
ee eae 
Youmans’ Household Science® ..............ccceecceeecs 
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WEBSTER’s 
ARMY AND NAVY POCKET DICTIONARY. 


(Just published,) weighs four ounces, and containsa Genr- 
RAL POCKET DICTIONARY OF the language ; a DIcTIONARY 
OF MILITARY AND NAVAL TERMS; a DICTIONARY OF PRo- 
VERBS, PHRASES, AND OFT-QUOTED Worps, from Latin, 
French, Italian, Spanish, Greek, &c., with tables of Rank, 
Pay, Rations, Emoluments, Insignia of Rank, &c., in army 
and navy. Tables of Measures, Weights and Moneys of dif. 
ferent nations ; Fac-Similes of Flags of Commercial Nations, 
&c., &c, Price in flexible leather, marbled edges, 7c, tucks 
$1. Every officer and private, and every one desiring to un- 
derstand accounts of military and naval atfairs, wants one, 
Sent securely by mail, post-paid, at the price, Published at 5 
and 7 Mercer-street, New-York, by MASON BROTHERS, 


HE SUMMER No. of MME. DEMOREST’S 

MIRROR OF FASHIONS, contains a beautiful POR- 
TRAIT of the PRINCESS ALEXANDRA, five full size Pat- 
terns, New Braid Patterns, and over 100 elegant engravings, 
The most attractive No. ever issued. Now ready. Single 
co; a me Riya hes Splendid ee for each yearly 
subscriber, extraordinary premiums 
$73 Broadway. Pp clubs. Published 
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ee rE IIUMAN FACE DIVINE,” and How to 
Read it, The meaning of a Long NosE, a Short Nose, 
and a Pug Nose, The Mout, and what it says. The CHIN, 
Lips loving, and Lips hating, and the Lips of a Scold. EYEs} 
light and dark. Harr, coarse or fine, SKIN, rough or smooth, 
Each line, wrinkle, and mark has its meaning. And the whole 
is explained in The PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, and LiF E 
ILLUSTRATED, Price $1 a year—if ordered before ist July— 
if after that date, $1.50. Subscriptions may begin now. Sample 
Nos. 10 cts. Inclose the amount, and address __ . 
FOWLER & WELLS, 308 Broadway, New-York 


Portable 
Printing Offices. 


For the use of Merchants, Druggists, Nurserymen, and _all 
who wish to do their we er 4 Circular sent free. BVe 
cimen Sheets of Type, Cu c., on receipt of tw: 5 5 

SAMS RESS CO., 31 Park Row, N. Y. 














The NONPAREIL WASHING MACHINE 


Ts the only entirely reliable machine in use, 

It has been before the public two years, and has not in any 
instance failed to give satisfaction, 

It ee thg labor and time required in hand 
washing. 

ues squeezing machine, and will not injure the finest 
clothing. ° 

A girl of fourteen years can operate it. 

It will not get out of order. 
J lt is recomunended by Mr. Judd, the proprietor of this 

ournal, 

Prices: No. 1, $12. No. 2,$16. No, 3, $20. 

Send for free Circular to 

OAKLEY & KEATING, 78 South-st., New-York, 


GREAT DISCOVERY. 


An adhesive preparation, that is insoluble in Water or Oil 
and that will stick Patches and Linings to Boots and Shoes 
sufficiently strong without stitching. It willalso mend broken 
Furniture, Crockery, Toys, and all articles of Household use 


effectually. 
HILTON’sS 


INSOLUBLE CEMENT, 


Supplied in packages from 2 ounces to 100 pounds, It is a 
Liquid, and as easily applied as Common Paste, It adheres 
Oily Substances firmly and completely, 

Can be procured at wholesale in all large cities, and at re- 
tail throughout the country, 

HILTON BROTHERS, Proprietors, Providence, R. I. 

“A Goop TuInG.—Having occasion the other day to use a 
liquid Cement, we tried the article made by Hilton Brothers, 
Providence, and found it to work toacharm. We therefore 
recommend it.”— Woonsocket Patriot, Feb. 6, 1863. 

CHAS. RICHARDSON & CO.,61 Broad-st., Boston, Mass., 
Agents for New-England. 
For sale in New-York by 
HALL & RUCKEL, 218 Greenwich-st, 
H. C. OAKLEY, 11 Park Row. 
T. HARDY, 208 Broadway. 
M. WARD, CLOSE & CO., 180 William-st, 


$—SOMETHING NEW! AGENTS WANTED. 


Our New “ Fanoy Carp THERMOMETERS” —* HEMMER AND 
SHIELD” for hand sewing—* Improved Indelible Pencil ” for 
marking linen, and 10 more NOVEL, USEFUL and INDISPENS- 
ABLE articles, are warranted to give satisfaction.—Samples 
2c. each. For circulars and terms addre 


RICE & CO., $1 Park Row, N. Y. 
DUTCHER’S LIGHTNING 


FLY-KILLER 


Supplies a want felt by every good housekeeper. Every shot 
will kill a quart were flies are thick. Re x er tl ef 
DUTCHER'S that does this, and refuse the vn fmitations 











that are offered. Th 
Treen e real article is for sale by all respectable 
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WOOL. 


DOMESTIC WOOL BOUGHT AND SOLD. 


Wool received on CONSIGNMENT, and 
sold for ONE CENT per pound. 


Account Sales promptly rendered. 


Advances made when desired. 
HENRY C. DAVIS, 
106 South Front-st., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Refers to: 
RICHARD MOTT, Toledo Ohio. 
J. P. BURTON, Massillon, Ohio. 
THOMAS MOTT, Philadelphia. 


BUTTER, CHEESE, 
POULTRY, EGGS, 


AND FARM PRODUCE 


OF ALL KINDS 
SOLD ON COMMISSION. 
Constantly on hand, for sale, Flour, Fish, Salt, Mackerel, 
Pork, Hams, Lard, Beans, Dried Fruit, Soap, Starch, etc. 
COOK & NICHOLS, Successors to 
ISAAC EMENS, 226 FRONT-ST., NEW-YORK,. 
Refers ‘are DeLamater, Cashier Marine Bank, 7X. City. 


ewis & Brown, No, 42 Front-st., N. Y. city. 
Isaac Emens, Castle Creek, Broome Co., N, Y. 


S. B, CONOVER, 


Commission Dealer, 


260, 261 & 262 West Washington Market, 
FOOT OF FULTON-ST. 


Particular attention paid to selling all kinds of Fruit and 
other Farm Produce. 
Refers to the Editor of the American Agriculturist, 


THE ARCTIC CREAM FREEZER. 














The manufacturers of the Arctic Freezer claim for it the 
following points, and are ready to prove them by public 
exhibition, if disputed, 

1st, That they will actually freeze cream in four minutes, 

2nd. They will freeze cream in less than one half the time, 
of any other freezer in use, 

8d, They require much less ice than any other freezer. 

4th. They will make cream smoother and lighter than any 
other freezer, 

Sizes and Prizes: 3 quarts $3; 4 quarts $4; 6 qts. $5; 8 qts. 
$6; 14 qts. $8; 20 qts. $12. 

A liberal discount to the trade, 

E. 8. & J, TORREY, Manufacturers, 
72 Maiden Lane, New-York. 


ICK CREAM. 
MASSER’S PATENT FIVE-MINUTE ICE CREAM 
FREERER is acknoledged to be the best, requiring little 
ice, and never failing to give entire satisfaction. It is con- 
structed upon scientific principles, constantly exposing fresh 
portions of the contents to the action of the ice. 

E. KETCHAM, 289 Pearl-st., New-York, 
Sole Agent for the United States, 
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TO FARMERS, 
TO DAIRYMEN, 
TO COUNTRY MERCHANTS. 


ALL who have for Sale: 
Sorghum Sugar and Syrup, 


Furs and Skins, 
Fruits, dry and green, 

. Hops, Tallow, 
Cotton, Wool, 
Butter, Cheese, 
Lard, . Hams, 
Eggs, Poultry, 
Game, Vegetables, 
Flour, Grain, 
Seeds, Petroleum, 

&e., &c. 


Can have them well sold at the highest prices 
in New-York, with full cash returns promptly 
after their reaching the City, by forwarding 
them to the Commission House for Country 
Produce, of 

JOSIAH CARPENTER, 
32 Jay-street, New-York. 

N. B.—The advertiser has had abundant 
experience in this business, and trusts that he 
will continue to merit patronage by the most 
careful attention to the interest of his patrons, 
The articles are taken charge of on their arri- 
val, and carefully disposed of promptly to good 
cash customers, and cash returns made imme- 
diately to the owner. (The highest charge made 
for receiving and selling is five per cent, fruits and 
vegetables excepted.) 

A New York Weekly Price Current is issued 
by J. Carpenter, which is sent free to all his pat- 
rons. A specimen copy sent free to any de- 
siring it. A trial will prove the above facts. 
For abundant references as to responsibility, in- 
tegrity, &c., see the “ Price Current.” 


(as Cash advanced on consignments of 
Produce. 


SEND FOR 
A FREE COPY 


PRICES CURRENT, 


AND ALL OTHER PARTICULARS, 
TO 


JOSIAH CARPENTER, 
32 Jay-st., New-York. 
Sole Agents for EDMONSTON’S Py 


SUPERIOR SMOKING & CHEWING TOBACCO, 
Send for a Price List.’ 





: 
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LANE’S PURCHASING AGENCY. 
BAKER’S PATENT FRUIT JARS, 
The most simple—rapid and reliable, See American Agri- 
ae Pec Pints $2.00 per doz. Quarts $2.50. 
GLASS FRUIT JARS, WITH A SMALL 
SHOULDER ON THE INSIDE OF THE NECK. 
Quart Jars na * aaa segpbeebevas $1 4 a 


Pint Jars 
Sh ey OS Ra er a 12cts. do, 


AD. ISAACSEN’S PHOSPHORIC PASTE FOR 


the destruction of rats and mice. Price 50 cents per Box. 
See American Agriculturist, page 174. 


COLEUS VERSHAFFELTII, 
A new and beautiful bedding plant. 50c. each or $4 per doz. 








UNIVERSAL CLOTHES WRINGER, 
No, 1, $10. No. 2, $8, No.8, $14. No. 18, $18. 
The only Wringer with the Parent CoG WHEEL REGULATOR. 


Where thare are no Canvassers, the Express charges will 
be prepaid, 
NONPARIEL WASHING MACHINE, ° 
Prices, No. 1, $12; No. 2, $16; No. 8, $20. 


WOODRUFF’S PORTABLE BAROMETER, 
Prices $8, and $12. Agents wanted. 


THE AQUARIUS, A Hands Force Pump, $10. 


SWIFT’S IMPROVED LAWN MOWING MaA- 
CHINE, 
Prices $45 to $190. 


HUTCHINSON’S FAMILY WINE AND CIDER 
MILL AND PRESS, 
Price $18. 


TORREY’S ARCTIC FREEZER, 
8 quarts $3.—4 quarts $4.—6 quarts $5. 
HARVEY B. LANE, 
No, 151 Nassau-st.. New-York City. 


MASON & HAMLIN’S 
CABINET ORGANS, 


Are essentially different from and gieatly superior to all 
other instruments of their class. Wherever exhibited they 
have always taken the first premiums, and are recommend- 
ed as 


“THE BEST INSTRUMENTS OF THEIR CLASS” 
by ZUNDEL, MORGAN, WOLLENHAUPT, WELS, WOLF- 
SHON,MAGRATH, FLINT, HAGAN, MOSENTHAL, SMITZ, 
and others of the most distinguished organists of New-York. 
Similarly recommended also by LOWELL MASON, GEORGE 
JAMES WEBB, THOS. HASTINGS, W. B. BRADBURY, 
GEO. F. ROOT, SIGISMUND THALBERG, WILLIAM MA- 
SON, GUSTAVE SATTER, and others. 

Prices of single and double reed instruments $70 to $150 
each ; with six to twelve stops $225 to $500 each. 


MASON & HAMLIN’S MELODEONS 
Are also better than any others. Prices $50 to $225 
each. Warerooms in New-York, Nos.5and 7 Mercer- 
street. Send for circulars with particulars, 
MASON BROTHERS. 


$200 J. P. HALE’S $200 
EW 7 OCTAVE PIANOS are destined to revo- 
lutionize the whole Piano business. For Durability, 
Beauty of Tone, and Touch, as well as in style of finish, they 
are unequaled; and nothing of the kind has ever before 
been offered in this country that will compare with them in 


"225 —8250—#275. 


They contain all improvements of value now in use, and 
are all 


Warranted for Five Years. 
Please call and examine them and compare them with those 
of any of the first class makers, or send for a Circular giving 


all particulars. 
J. P. HALE &CO., 478 Broadway, N. Y. 


$150. nosewoon riuxo-ronzs. $150. 


GROVESTEEN & CO., 499 BROADWAY, 


Now at their new warerooms, are prepared to offer to_the 
ublic their new ENLARGED scale Piano Fortes, with Iron 
rame, Overstrung Bass, French Grand Action, Harp Pedal, 

etc. The Grovesteen Piano-fortes received the HIGHEST 

award over ALL others at the World's Fair, and for FIVE suc- 

CESSIVE years at the AMERICAN INSTITUTE, which isa suf- 

ficient guarantee of their excellence. 

Heavy Mouldings, Carved Legs, etc., $175 and $200. Rose- 
wood Tops, $10 extra, Warranted for five years. Terms 
net cash, 





























SEEDS. 


Buckwheat and all other Seed Grain of best va 
rieties. 

Turnip, Ruta Baga, Cabbage, etc., of the choicest 
kind 


a, 
A fall astortment of Field, Garden and Flower 


Seeds, Plants, etc. 
R. H. ALLEN & CO., 189 & 191 Water-st., New-York. 


ANTI-FRICTION 


ere 


< 





HORSE POWER. — 





These Powers have been exhibited at several WESTERN STATE Farrs, and have atways taken the HIGHEST PREMI- 
UMS. The friction is reduced by IRON BALLS, which support the entire weight of the castings. ‘Two and a half pounds 
draught will keep it in motion; permitting the ENTIRE STRENGTH of the horses to be exerted upon the machine to be driv- 
ven. They are strong enough to drive the LARGEST THRESHING MACHINES, and will do the SAME AMOUNT OF WORK 
with from two to four hofses less than are generally used. EVERY MACHINE IS WARRANTED TO 


GIVE SATISFACTION. 


Price of Power for 1 to 6 horses (power to be taken from pulley, as above) 
with bevel-geared Jack 


“ “ “ “ “ 


g2” SEND FOR CIRCULAR TO 





440 00 
E. H. BENNET, Patentec, 42 & 44 Greene-st., New-York. 
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Acknowledged to be Superior to 


all Others. 
495 BROADWAY, NEW-YORK. 
“Grover & Baker's is the hest.”—Am. Agriculturist. 





Amalgam Bells, 
At prices within the reach of every Church, School, 
Cemetery, Factory, or Farm in the land. Their 
use throughout the United States and Canadas for 
the past six years has proven them to combine 
most valuable qualities, amon 
STRENGTH, SONOROUSNESS, and DURABILITY OF 
VIBRATION, unequalled by any other manufacture. 
Sizes from 50 to 5,000 lbs., costing TWO THIRDS LESS 
than other metal, or 15 cents per pound, at which 
price we warrant them twelve months, Old bell 
metal taken in exchange, or bought for cash. Send 
for a Circular to the Manufacturer, 
JOHN B. ROBINSON, 
No. 190 William-street, New-York. 


THE CRAIG MICROSCOPE. 


This is the best andcheapest microscope in 
the world for general use, It requires no fo- 
cal adjustment, magnifies about 100 diameters, 
or 10,000 times, and isso simple that a child 
can use it. It will be sent by mail, postage 
paid, on the receipt of $2.25, or with six beauti- 
ful mounted objects for $3, or with 24 objects 
for $5. Address HENRY CRAIG, 

180 Centre-st., New-York. 

A liberal discount to the trade. 

“The CRAIG MICROSCOPES are just what they are 
claimed to be. Those who wish such an article, will not be 
Geappointed, if they should obtain one of these."—N, Y, 
Methodist, 


THE FARMER’S BEE HIVE 
Has secured 534% pounds of surplus honey from one 
swarm the first year; and 9% pounds from one swarm the 
second year, both from white clover in boxes, To any per- 
son who will send to our address twenty-five cents United 
States currency, we will sent a descriptive Circular, and 
the right to make and use ONE HIveE for experiment, And 


which are TONE, 








AMALGAM BELLS. 
‘STTad NVOTVAV 














ters of the gospel a full right to use in theirown 
agen the samo terms. Address ASPER Wane NY 
a , . . 





Farm and Garden Implements 


OF EVERY VARIETY. 

Mowing Machines, Lawn Mowers, Scythes for Field and 
Lawn, Grass Hooks, English Scythe Stones, Garden, Hay, 
and Manure Forks, Garden Engines and Syringes, Garden 
and Field Rollers, Plows, Harrows, Cultivators, Horse Rakes, 
Threshers, etc. 

Fertilizers of all kinds. - 

Seeds.—Garden, Field, and Flower Seeds. Choice and 
reliable. JOHN VANDERBILT, 23 Fulton-st., New-York, 





Schenectady Agricultural Works. 
G. WESTINGHOUSE & C0., Proprictors. 


Send for a Circular, containing full description of the Un- 
equaled Lever, and Endless Chain Horse Powers, Threshers 
and Cleaners, Clover Hullers, Wood Saws, &c., manufactured 
by the subscribers, Address 
G. Westinghouse & Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 





tg PATENT DOUBLE PLOWING MA- 


CHICHESTER’S COMBINED FURROWING, COVERIN 
CULTIVATING, HOEING, HILLING, and POTATO DIC. 
GING MACHINE. Manufactured and sold by 

GRIFFING, BROTHER & CO., 


60 Courtlandt-st., New-York, 


THE EXCELSIOR 
BURR STONE MILLS, 


FOR FARMERS AND MILLERS. 


Have taken the HIGHEST PREMIUMS WHEREVER EXHIBITED! 


They may be driven by horse, water, or steam power, 
do their work as well as the best flat stone mills in mill- 
ing establishments, and require but one-half the power to do 
thesame amount of work. They are made in the best manner, 
and for farm use will last thirty years, and cost nothing for 
repairs, 

G@THEY ARE GUARANTEED TO GIVE SATISFACTION, OR 
THE MONEY WILL BE REFUNDED. 4% 


Send for Circular. 








For Circulars and further information address 
E. H. BENNET, Late Bennet Brothers, 
42 and 44 Greene-st., New-York. 


MILL STONE DRESSING DIAMONDS, 
Set in Patent Protector and Guide. 


For sale by JOHN DICKINSON, 
Patentee and Sole Manufacturer, 64 Nassan-st., New-York, 
ALSO Manufacturer of GLAZIER’S DIAMONDS. 








USSIA OR BASS MATS, SELECTED EX- 

ressly for budding and tying; GUNNY BAGS, 

TWINES, HAY ROPES, &c., suitable for vena parpoess 
, for sale in lots to suit, by D. W. MANWAKING, 
Importer, 248 Front-st., New-Yor 
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BUY THE BEST. 


THE ORIGINAL 








AND REAPER, 
With all its valuable Improvements. 
HAS NO EQUAL. 
Sizes and Prices to suit ALL, 
Order early and avoid 
Disappointment. 
SEND FOR A CIRCULAR. 
C. AULTMAN & CO., Canton, Ohio. 


JOHN P. ADRIANCE, Poughkeepsie, 
and 165 Greenwich-st., New-York. 
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Beardsley’s 
Premium Hay 


ELEVATOR. 


Manufactured and sold by 


GRIFFING BROTHER & CO., - 
© Courtlandt-st., Wi 
New-York. 4 


A large number of these Elevators have been used during 
the past season, and from its capacity to elevate hay, we 
challenge the world to produce its equal in lightness, strength, 
and efficiency to manage. 

“Unloading hay st the barn by horse power is such a 
simpie operation that it scems wonderful how a sensible 
farmer can continue the excessive hard labor of lifting it, a 
fork full at a time, in the stifling heat of the barn of a July 
afternoon.” 


THE FATHER OF THE FIELD. 
Me ig 




























PRATT’S PATENT STEEL TOOTH 


HAY AND GRAIN RAKE, 


With Smedley’s Improvement. 


First Premium awarded at twenty-seven different exhibl- 
tions. Send for a Circular, 
Sold by GRIFFING BROTHER & CO.,, 
60 Courtlandt-st., Sole Agents for New-York. 


“THE KIRBY.” 
IT MOWS. IT REAPS, IT BRAKES. 


A PERFECT MOWER—A PERFECT REAPER—A PER- 
FECT HAND RAKER—AND A PERFECT SELF RAKEK— 
ALL COMBINED IN THE SAME MACHINE. 


The “Clipper Mower” the Best and Cheapest Single Mower 
: in the World. 

“Clipper” Mower, cuts 4 [. 2 im.......cecccscscccerccesees $ 80 
“ American ” Combined, cuts in mowing 4 ft. 8 in., in? 185 

reaping 5 ft.; as a hand raker § 
“American” Combined, cutting as above, both as 160 

hand and automatic raker, 
("To secure a Machine order early. 

GRIFFING, BROTHER & Co. 
60 Courtlandt-st., New-York. 





Harvesting Machines, etc. 


Mowing and Reaping Machines. 
Horse Rakes, REVOLVING AND SPRING TOOTH ON WHEELS, 
Horse Hay Forks. 
Hay Rakes, Pitchforks, etc., etc. 
Grain Cradles. 
Horticultural Implements, 
Agricultural Implements. 
A full assortment of the best ani latest improved kinds 
of each of the above. 
Also Peruvian Guano, Bone Dust, and all other 
approved fertilizers. 
Allen’s Improved Cylinder Plow. 
R. H. ALLEN & Co., 189 & 191 Water-st., New-York. 


TO FARMERS. 
WE CALL ATTENTION TO THE 
EXCELSIOR 


HORSE PITCHFORK. 


FOR UNLOADING HAY, GRAIN, &. 
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REISSUED MARCH 83, 1863. 


This Fork was awarded the First Premium, at the N. Y. 
State Fair, Oct, 1862, and is nniversally acknowledged to be 
the best in use. It is a Simple, Compact, and strong imple- 
ment, light and easy to handle.—Will hold as much as a horse 
can elevate, and frequently two are employed. A boy can 
use it, unloading a ton of hayin five or six minutes, In view 
of the scarcity and high price of labor, no farmer can afford 
to do without it. It will save more than its cost in a season, 
—sometimes in a single day, 

N. B.—All persons are hereby cautioned not to make, vend 
or use, any other Horse Fork, with tines similar to ‘this, or 
which infr meee ppon this Patent in any respect. For Forks, 
address WHEELER, MELICK & CO., Proprietors of the N, 
Y. State Agricultural Works, Manufacturers of Horse Pow- 
ers, Threshers and Cleaners, Albany, N. Y. For State or 
County Rights, address PALMER & WACKERHAGEN, 
Greenville, Greene Co., N. Y. 

Circulars sent free on application, 


NATIONAL AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE, 
DAVIS’ IMPROVED MOWER 


The cheapest and Best in use. 
TWO HORSE MOWERS FROM $80 to $85. 
LAWN MOWERS, 
Hand and Horse Machines, from $45 to $155, 
HALSTED’S HAND CULTIVATOR, 
PRICE $6. 


SHARE’S HARROW, 
Price $15, 
SHARE’S CULTIVATOR, 


Price $10. 
Plows, Harrows, Revolving uty Rakes, Whitcomb’s Patent 
Stecl Tooth Rakes, Patent Hay Elevators, Lawn Scythes, 
Grain Cradles, Scythes and Snaths, also a full assortment of 
Agricultural and Horticultural Implements, Garden Seeds 
and Plants, Fertilizers, &c., &c. 
HAINES & PELL, 27 Courtlandt-st., New-York. 








UNION MOWING MACHINE, 
COMBINING THE BEST 


FEATURES OF DIFFERENT MACHINES, 
New and Valuable Improvements for 1863. 


Address UNION MOWING MACHINE Co,, 
Worcester, Mass, 


Agency, 58 Courtlandt-st., New-York. 


Ayrshires, 
Three thoroughbred Bull Calves, from the best milking 


stock, for sale by 
Pedigrees given, H. 8. COLLINS 
Collinsville, Conn, 


rALin QUEEN BEES. FOR SALE BY 
L. L. LANGSTROTH & SON, 
Oxford, Butler County, Ohio. 


POUDRETTE. 


The Lodi Manufacturing Company have now on hand and 


for sale 
10,000 Barrels 


of FRESHLY PREPARED Poudrette and can answer calls 
promptly. 

Great complaints having been made of a poor article of 
Poudrette, made and sold in this market by other than the 
Lodi Co., purchasers are warned that Poudrette branded 
either “Staten Island Poudrette, Griffing, Brother & Co.” or 
“Excelsior Poudrette,” all manufactured at the same place, 
is NOT the Lopt PoupretrTs of the last 20 years, but some- 
thing very dissimilar except in NAME, 

‘Address LODI MANUFACTURING CO.,, 
66 Cortlandt-st., New-York, 


TO FARMERS 


AND OTHERS. 


We are manufacturing a Genuine Article of Frixz, Mzpt- 
um, and CéarsE BONE DUST, or RAW BONE S8SU- 
PERPHOSPHATE OF LIME, manufactured from 
unburned Bones, containing all the Animal and Chemical 
Fertilizing Properties. Please address the Manufacturers, 
and get the Intrinsic Value of your money. 

N.B. A Liberal Discount made to Dealers for Cash, 

Address A. LISTER & BRO., 

Tarrytown, Westchester Co.. N. Y., 
Or Newark, N. J. 


TO FARMERS. 
Bone Tafeu. Bone Tafeu. 


MANUFACTURED By Tue LODI MANUFACTURING CO, 


The large sale of this manure, and constantly increasing 
demand has induced the Company to arrange for its manu- 
facture on an extensive scale. 

It is composed of Fine Raw Bone and Nien Sort, free 
from all impurities, dried and ground to a fine powder, mak- 
ing it quick in its action, as well as permanent in its results 
For Buckwheat, Turnips and Winter Grain, no manure 
can be found of equal value for the amount invested, 

It is put in new Barrels, 200 lbs.in each. One and a half 
barrels will manure an acre. 

Price, free of cartage, $4.50 per Barrel. 

All orders, which will hereafter be filled promptly, must be 
directed to the LODI MANUFACTURING CO,, 

66 Cortlandt-st., New-York, 


AMMONTATED PACIFIC GUANO, 


Areal guano containing from seventy to cighty per cent 
of Phosphate of Lime, to which has been added by a chemi- 
cal process, a large percentage of Actual Ammonia so fixed 
that! it can not evaporate, making it equal if not superior to 
any other fertilizer. 

Pam hlets with copies of Analysis by Dr, Jackson, Maes. 
State Assayer, and testimonials from scientific Agriculturists 




















its value can be obtained from 
pane “ites: J.0. BAKER & CO., Selling agents, 
87 Wall-st., New-York, 





I OYT’S AMMONIATED BONE SUPERPHOS- 
PHATE OF LIME. A Substitute for Peruvian Guano, 

Sold at wholesale and retai) py 
GRIFFING, BROTHER & CO. 
66 Courtlandt-st., New-York 
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[ADVERTISEMENT.] 


THE TRIBUNE 
PRIZE STRAWBERRIES, 


How they Originated—How they Look 
and Taste—Why they are Given to the 
Subscribers of The Tribune—When and 
to Whom they will be Distributed. 


The cuts herewith presented represent “Tue Tris- 
uNnE Prize Strawberries ”—so named because we pur- 
chased them, at a very large price, to bestow exclusively 
upon the subscribers of either edition of THe TrrBpunE 
for 1863, intending to send one of each kind to every sub- 
scriber who expresses a wish to that effect at the time of 
subscribing. This will be equal to a prize of $150 to 
each subscriber, as that is the price charged by nursery- 
men for similar plants. Indeed, neither of these prize 
strawberries could be obtained at any price whatever, as 
we have secured every plant that can be produced in the 
year 1863, exclusively, as prizes to our subscribers. We 
have incurred the large outlay necessary for this purpose, 
because we have an earnest desire to see the propagation 
of improved fruit greatly extended, and because we be- 
lieve that every one who receives these plants and 
grows the fruit will hold Tue Tarisune in kindly re- 





membrance for enabling him to enjoy such a good gift of 
a kind Providence, and will thereafter feel an increased 
desire to improve all the list of fruits. It is thus that 
bealth and happiness will be increased. 

As these plants have all to be grown from? the few 
plants that we bought of Mr. Fuller in the Autumn of 
1862, he will not be able to send them to subscribers until 
after the Ist of September, 1863, when they will be care- 
fully packed in oiled silk or paper, and forwarded, 
through the mail, at our expense, or by express at ex- 
pense of the receiver. The three plants will be sent to 
each person who sends to us a year’s subscription for 
either the Daily, Semi-Weekly, or Weekly Trisune, in- 
dicating at the time of subscribing. that he desires the 
Strawberries, and the distribution will"be made in the 
order the subscribers’ names and requests for Strawber- 
ries are received. 

Single subscribers will receive their plants by mail, 
done up in oiled silk, or other suitable oiled substance, 

To Clubs, plants will be sent in packages, to corres- 
pond with the number of names in the Club; and where 
the number will warrant it, they will be sent by express, 
packed in boxes. 

New subscribers who desire strawberry plants should 
say so at the time they send their money, as we do not 
intend to send any to those who will not appreciate them. 
They are too valuable to be wasted. There are parties 
who would gladly contract for the exclusive right to all 





these plants, at 25 cents a piece, and there are many sub- 
scribers who would not, as soon as they see and taste the 
fruit, part with their prize for a $5 “green back.” 


HOW THESE NEW STRAWBERRIES WERE 
PRODUCED. 


The following statement is made by Andrew 8. Fuller, 
horticultarist, Brooklyn, the originator of these straw- 
berries, He says: fei 


“It is now between seven and eight years since I com- 
menced sowing seeds. of the strawberry for the purpose 
of producing new and improved varieties. I have always 
selected seeds from the largest and best that could be ob- 
tained, and the results were that I produced some few 
good varieties each season ;. yet they were not such as I 
was willing should go ont as my’seedlings. Every sea- 
son I selected the seed with more care than I did the pre- 
vious one, and found that.I made constant improvement. 
I therefore determined that I would put forth extra exer- 
tions and see if a few extra choice varieties could not be 
produced. In 1859 I obtained the best varieties known, 
and by fertilizing the flowers one with another, I expected 
to produce strawberries combining greater excellence 
than heretofore known... In this I was not disappointed. 
I produced that year many thousands of seedling plants, 
and the fruit of many was really excellent, so much so 
that I was urged not to throw the plants away; but as 
excellence, and not variety, was my object, I destroyed 
all but the most promising. I determined from the first 
that no plant should go out as a seedling of mine unless it 
combined greater excellence than any other strawberry 
known. From the selections of that year a competent 
Committee from the Farmers’ Club of the American In- 
stitute, who had the matter three years in charge, made a 
selection of three sorts, ripening early, medium and late, 
and these I preserved as the final result of my seven 
years’ laborious experiments to procure ‘improvement in 
strawberries from seeds. These I intended to dispose of 
in the ordinary way of a nurseryman’s business, and 
should have done so but for the desire of Tue Tripune 
to make a gratuitous distribution of these truly excellent 
strawberries to its subscribers. I have therefore con- 
tracted to furnish them exclusively for that purpose, 
Not one of them cun be bought of meat any price. [f I 
had kept them for sale to individuals the price would 
have been 50 cents each, or $5 a dozen.” 


NAMES AND DESCRIPTIONS OF THE PRIZE 
STRAWBERRIES. 


“The earliest ripening one was named Con. Euus- 
worTu, in honor of the martyr who lost his life when 
Alexandria, Va., was first occupied by the Union army 
during the present war. It is a very large variety, of a 
crimson color, conical in shape, and having slight de- 
pressions running from ealyx to point, resembling the 
sutures on the peach, with a long neck, and the calyx 
parts readily from the berry; quality good; flesh firm. 
Although the largest of the three, it is ‘also the earliest, 
ripening at the same time as the Jenny Lind and Early 
Scarlet, and is very productive. The original plant, 
eighteen months from the time the seeds were sown, pro- 
duced over 200 perfect berries, averaging from 1 inch to 
1% inches in diameter. . 

“The next ripening is called the Montror, It is very 
large, of a dark bright scarlet color, approaching a crim- 
son inthe sun. Berry very solid and firm, of fine quality ; 
plants very vigorous and productive. . This sort will be- 
come a great market fruit, the color and shape being 
very attractive. 

“The third, from its color and origin, is called the 
Brookiyn ScarLet. Although this variety is inferior in 
size to the other two, vet it possesses merits that will al- 
ways make ita great favorite. Its shape is a regular ob- 
long cone, color the-most beautiful bright scarlet. Fila- 
vor, the very best. We have the unanimous decision of 
the judges at the great strawberry show last season 
at No. 41 Park-Row, New-York, on this point, as they 
awarded it the first premium over all its numerous ¢om- 
petitors..-The plant is a very strong and vigorous grow- 
er, making monstrous stools the first season, from which 
an enormous amount of fruit stalks are produced, Add 
to this its lateness, which assists so much in prolonging 
the season of this delicious fruit, and we have in this 
strawberry something as near perfection as possible, 
though not as large as the others. Yet this is not small, 
and among the sorts most cultivated, ranks medium to 
large.” 

The above degcriptions by Mr. Fuller, in addition to all 
that we have already published, must be sufficient to sat- 
isfy all minds that we are offering no trifling prize to our 
subscribers, as an indication of our good will, and certain 
ly with a hope of their continued good will to us. 

We have only to add that the cuts are as exact repre- 
sentations as to size, as can be given, and in no respect 
exaggerations of Tux Tripune Prize STRAWBERRIES, 
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For June, July, and August Only. 
A SPLENDID 


Special Premium. 


We know that a good Barometer is a good thing for 
every family. To the sailor a barometer is almostiessen- 
tial, and the instrament is scarcely less valuable for 
Farmers. It will pay a large interest on its cost every 
year, and very often more than pay for itself in the sav- 
ing of a single crop from damage by storm. We have 
received many testimonials to this effect, from those who 
have received barometers through our premium list, and 
our own experience has often demonstrated the usefulness 
of the instrument in foreshadowing the coming storm, as 
well as the approach or continuance of fine weather, when 

all appearances were in the 
direction. We 
have hitherto given asa pre- 
mium the Aneroid Barome- 
ter, because more portable 


contrary 


and more readily sent by ex- 
press or otherwise than the 
common mercurial barom- 
eter. But forthe danger of 
breakage, we should of 
course prefer any good 
Mercurial Barometer as be- 
ing the most nicely accu- 
rate and unfailingly perma- 
nent. This danger of break- 
age is now obviated in the 
invention of Mr. Woodruff, 
manufactured by Charles 
Wilder at Peterboro, N. H. 
The giass tube is well pro- 
tected, and what is of great 
importance, and is indeed 
the distinguishing feature 
of the invention is an ar- 
rangement by which the 
H. turning of a screw secures 
the mercury perfectly a- 
= gainst motion in the tube, 

Fig. 1. Fig. 2. which has been the chief 
cause of breakage in transporting mercurial barome- 
ters. This new arrangement is so perfect, that with his 
improved mode of double boxing, the manufactur- 
er now offers to guarantee the safe carriage of each 
instrument we, may order, and to make good any chance 
loss. This guarantee places this barometer jirst, and 
we recommend it above all others for general use. 

The barometers are of different forms and prices, rang- 
ing from $5 to $20, the price depending upon the style of 
finish, The tubes and working apparatus of those costing 
$8 to $20 are the same, and are supplied with inclosed 
thermometer, vernier, etc. Fig 1. shows the $8 form. 
Fig. 2. is the $12 form, put in walnut or mahagony case, 
as desired. They are both neatly made, the $12 size being 
of course the most ornamental, and the preferable instru- 
ment on this account. 

We are giad also to announce that we have made a 
special advertising arrangement with Mr. Wilder (to con- 
tinue only from June Ist, to August 3st.) by which these 
good barometers can be supplied as premiums, on terms 
that will place them within reach of many of our readers. 


Mere is our offer (the instruments to be sent direct 


from the manufactory by express, and their good qual- 


ity and safe delivery warranted by the manufacturer, 
which guarantee we agree to see made good) :— 
1st.—The $8 Barometer (Fig. 1) will be present- 
ed (with the guarantee as above) to any person who shall, be- 
tween June 1st'and August 31st, send fourteen subscrib- 
ers to the American Agriculturist at $1 a year. (The sub- 
scriptions to date January or July 1863.) See next column, 


2nd.—The $12 Barometer (Fig. 2) will be pre- 
sented (with the above guarantee) to any person who shall, 
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between June ist. and August 31st, send twenty sub- 
scribers to the Agriculturist at $1 a year. (The sub- 
scriptions to date January or July 1863, 

N.HB. The subscribers can be sent in at any time be- 
tween June Ist, and August 3lst: but each name for the 
special premium should be specially noted as for this. 

Ce This premium is special, and applies only to sub- 
scribers received after June Ist, and before August 3ist. 


N. B. Any person who desires to get his barometer 
at once, for use during the haying season, or otherwise, 
can send the amount ($14 or $20) and receive his instru- 
ment, and then forward’ the names before August 3ist. 


aga The subscriptions for the above premiums may 
date January Ist, or July Ist, that is, at the beginning or 
middle of the volume. Any back numbers will be supplied. 


Strawberry Premiums, 


EXTRA. 

Last Summer we distributed 40,000 Strawherry plants 
as premiums,(10 or more for each new subscriber,) sending 
them to all parts of the country with remarkable success. 
The postage on plants will be reduced one-half after 
July 1, and we propose to send out some. more good 
strawberry-plauts, of the very best varieties that we can 
obtain, as premiums to those who will during the month 
of June procure and forward subscribers to the present 
volume of the Agriculturist, at $1 a year. The Tri- 
omphe de Gand will be distributed, in part, if nothing 
better or more desirable is found. In July, or after 
seeing the fruit and observing the plants this season, we 
will announce what kinds will be sent out. The 
plants will be distributed at the proper planting season, 
from the last of August to about October Ist. ; the time 
of sending will depend upon the season, and upon the 
locality to which they are to go. Those desiring the 
strawberry premiums will please name the fact when 
sending in subscribers, that their names may be put 
down for that purpose, and they may feel assured that 
they will be liberally dealt with—at least as well as ip 
the strawberry distribution so acceptable last gear. 


Grape Vine Premiums.—We have about 
2000 Delaware and Concord Grape Vines now planted out 
and growing finely, all of which we can well use on our 
own grounds. But as we have made it a point to raise 
the subscription list to the highest possible limit before 
the middle of the volume, we still offer to send one of 
these vines in Autumn (safely packed, and carrfage pre- 
paid) to any one who will during this month (June) pro- 
cure a new subscriber for 1863 at $1. The vines will be 
sent at the proper time in Autumn, when they will have 
had two seasons’ growth. (We have gistributed 5000 
vines this Spring, all of which we hope are doing,well.) 
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